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Dear Colieac^ue: 

iAttached care the set of "Syllabi and Related Haterials from .Graduate Courses 
on the Teachinii of Socioloi^y" which you recently ordered. A fcv; explanatory notes 
are required . 

A few of the syllabi included in this set are short and only briefly outline 
courses into v;hich a good deal of thcur;ht has ^one and for v;hich rather extensive 
materials are used by the instructor. The sociologists v;ho teach these (and all 
the) courses may be willing to share additional information and materials with you 
and it is for this reason that a contact list is included. We are indebted to the 
sociologists who prepared the enclosed course materials and allov;ed their distri- 
bution. If any substantial use of these materials is made, credit should be given 
to the author (s) involved. 

Also included v;ith the sociology materials you ordered are copies of two arti- 
cles describin-i graduate ccurseG in the teaching of psychology. These are sent at 
no charge. Included also are a letter and brief report (on the. reverse side) by 
H.'irvard President Derek C. Bok which relates to hiring practices for new junior 
faculty members. We think you will find it interesting and related to courses in 
teaching . 

We have included in the set of syllabi a list of pros and cons on requiring of 
graduate students a course in teaching. I'his list was generated during a session 
at one of the ASn Project's teaching v;orUshops. While thii; coraes without the dis- 
cussion in which it v;as embeded^ we hope you v;ill find it of use. 

Additional material on graduate courses in the teaching of sociology can be 
found in the special issue of Teaching, Socio lo>::v , "Preparing Sociologists to Teach," 
3, 3 (April, 1976). ..'e are able to sell single copies of that isi,ue for $3.50 
through a special arrangement with the publisher, Sa^e Publications, Inc. The reg- 
ular single copy price at Sage is 96.CO3 although if you order ten copies or more 
of a single issue their price is $3.00 per copy. We have enclosed a flyer which 
provides Sage Publications^ address and subscription information. 

You may also find us..»ful, "Preparing Graduate Students to Teach," a 21 pp 
leaflet with 55 citations each with a 100-150 \;ord .inr;Ct.;.Lion. The literature 
cited is not drav;n directly from sociology but should prove useful. 

We hope you v;ill find the enclosed materials useful. The ASA Project would 
be very pleased to hear from sociologists tc.ching courses or holding vjorkshops 
for graduate students on the teaching, ^f suciqlogy. Please do write to us and if 
possible, send copies of materials you use in such a course or workshop. 



,B ASA PROJECT is supported by grants From 

IE FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POSTS CONDARY. 

■JUCATION (HEW), and Ihe LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. 
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1 - /\N rTWr)UCTORY NOTE ON 380, ITS PURPOSE AND PATTERN 



Purpose 



Our Ufpartmcnt of Sociology 
instituted this course in 1968 to 
liolp first-time instructors improve 
their competence as teachers. To 
the extent that this is accomplished, 
we achieve three other aims affect- 
ing the department, the graduate 
student and the university. 

(1) We add something to the 
meaning of an advanced degree 
conferred in our department, 

(2) We strengthen the graduate 
student's bargaining position when 
he or she first seeks full-time 
employment. 



(3) We come closer to insuring 
that undergraduates are competently and 
conscientiously taught (as required 
by university policy),* 

Graduate students with prior 
tcc^cHlng experience can benefit from 
380; for ouch of its content will be 
new even to those with teaching exper- 
ience* And of course any teacher may 
fall intQToutinized patterns of instruc- 
tion which bear scrutiny. We note, 
finally, that people with teaching 
experience can and do make special 
contributions to 380. 



For the course itself, a central aim is to raise questions that would not 
otherwise come to mind; and to seek answers from experience, from theory and, 
in a few cases, from the research literature. This entails tackling a range of 
issues many of which, despite their importance, go unrecognized by many 
sociology instructors. 

There is no single road to effective teaching. To achieve a given instruc- 
tional end there may be many means. Hence another, crucial aim of 380 is to help 
people seek out means of teaching with which they feel comfortable and about 
which they feel fairly confident. 380, then, is a first step along the way to 
creating one's own style of teaching sociology — an evolving, self-correcting style. 

Pattern 

This course has two parts, preparation and practice. We prepare for the 
teaching experience by creating necessary course materials, by reading, thinking 
and talking about common problems of instruction in sociology, and by considering 
various techniques, tools and styles of teachingc. The practicum comes in the 
second iiemcster, in the actual classroom experience with concurrent reflection 
on it and appraisal of it. 



♦"Graduate student teaching appointees should receive original letters 
ui appointment and subsequent annual letters of appointment containing the 
terms of the contract. The letters should contain provisions for supervision 
and review of thv performance of the appointees," 

(rrom p.irnjiraph A, memorandum sent to Deans, Directors and Department 
Clialrmcn by .f.C. Morrow, Provost, 10 Marcli, 1969) 
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380: A Short Outline of Issues Treated 
in the Fall Semester 





Preview: through a sketch of your course syllabus 


1. 


Goals of your course 


2. 


Teaching to reach such goals 


3. 


Evaluating achievement of course goals 




Product: your course syllabus — and other plans — ready 




for Spring semester 
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The I lowing two columns give i\ condensed version of the two parts of the 
ciuirse, scmin«ir and practicum, preparation and practice. 



fgEMINAR (Is t^seroes t^rT^ 

Prcv lew : blocking out your course 
svllabus: :i first try at sketching 
content & sei|iicnce to be revised in 
tho light K)\ issues discussed through 
Fall semester — in effect, a etude 
anlicip.it ion of 1st semester's 
iMit come • 

Goals of instruction : identifying some 
goals specific to your course content 
(substantive goals) & some that transcend 
any particular content (non-substantive 
goals). 

Teaching to achieve such goals : 

2.1 Views about undergraduate instruction 

in sociology 

2.2 Selecting materials tc achieve course 

goals: texts^ readings, & other 
resources 

2.3 Some recent innovations in under- 

graduate instruction in sociology 

2.4 Ideas on achieving common non- 

substantive goals such as 

(i) critical thinking, 

(ii) heightened awareness & enhanced 
skill in methods of analysis, 

(iii) ability to apply sociological 
knowledge to social issues & 

(iv) to extend propositions/gener- 
alizations to a wider range of 
social phenomena 

2*5 Teaching outside the classroom: 
remarks on papers, field work, 
o f f i cc con ffircnccs , etc. 

y,6 Te;iChln>; format.s 6. their out- 
comes: Jecture, discussion, 
seminar, l.iboratory. 

2.7 Common pr(jl)Ic'ms in achiiwing 

iiuuTHc );oals (difficult points in 
the coursij — 1st, 1 as t and middle 
c lasses — passi v i Ly of students, 
the view iliat sociology'^ common 
sense, avoidable j^'atfs 

2.8 Useful teaching ri'KOurces: audio- 

visual aids, the computer, poll 
data, USGPs, etc, 

2.9 The TA's role d tlie social context 

of the TAs teaching 

o 

Continne<!, . , 



['practicum (2n d semester) 

1, Conducting your course 

2. Vidcotapiyig y reviewing c£ asscijc^ 

ing one or more of your class 
sessions 

S, Classroom visit by one of the 
280 instructors, with follow^ 
up letter and discussion 

4, Devising^ administeri>ig a 

questionnaire for student 
appraisajf of your course: \ta 
organization^ its readings arti 
other ma^t^erials , teacher pci- 
formance and the like. Swmary 
& analysis of the data to be 
reviewed with one of the 380 
instructors 

5. Final paper for 280^ reviev'/r.g 

and appraising your teaching 
experience indicating how and 
xohy you would do it differ^7itaj 
next time around 

C. Final evaluation of your work in 
280 by the instructors^ erri)odied 
in a to --whom^it^may^ concern 
letter (Details are given on 
page S. ) 



Possible seminar ^cQsions on 

a, Tlie professorial rolc^sct: 

counter^dcmanding roLcs & tlie:)' 
management 

b. The imi)licationi) for teachiyuj of 

different sociological orienta- 
tions: operant conditioning^ 
radical- critical, enthnomethod-- 
ological and the like 

Continued. . . 



3 . K vjhi.U i nj)_jijHiic^vi'nuMU o( course goals 
.\,\ Appr.)isin>; L^xtml; of stuJcnt 

.u'hicviMueut In your course: the 
Hocial i-^i n<*^vt mF nR^essment & 
\ purposes of testing: for 
lert.if Ication (grading), for 
teaching, and for evaluating 
instructor effectiveness 
3.2 Evaluating extent of instructor 
achievement of course goals: 
student performance as teacher- 
grading & student appraisal of 
teacher performance 



Product; reconstruction of your 
course syllabus ready, along with 
other materials, for spring 
semester's teaching 



acttin^js: public wiivcrsiticcy 
p7*ivate liberal arte, collcgeCy 
Qorrmuterc* collcgeSy cormiai- 
ity colleges • • . 

The undergraduate sociology 
curriculum: requirements 
and options for majors^ 
offerings for non^majors 
(service courses): What 
should ^they be? taught by 
whom? and in what sequence'. 

Examining patterns of faculty 
collaboration in teaching 
(e^g.y David Riesman^s Soc- 
Soi. 136 at Harvard) 



and/or other matters of 
interest to tlie class 



This pattern for the semester is not immutable. Time invested 
Ln various topics will vary with our interest and judgment of significance. 
When seminar members think it important to deal with problems not posed 
in this outline, we will do so. In .short, the pattern sketched here 
provides an initial structure from which we can deviate when judgment 
so dictates. 

Now a word on the pattern of individual seminar sessions. Our 
uaal -but not invariable format is a discussion centered on a question 
(oft:-n with subsidiary questions). Typically there is reading to be done, 
bcfor. liand-. And sometimes we ask that you prepare short written state- 
n,cM,L'. u:> Lhc question nt issue, distributing these to everyone in the 
.scniu.ir .. lew days prior to the appropriate session. Often one or two 
.nL-mbcrs ul the ,sc-min;.r will be asked to initiate discussion by demonstration 
teaching or by presenting a position paper, or a review of materials read, 
or a teaching device created to achieve a specific learning. 
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II - EVALUATION OF WORK 1!^: 180 



Among courses taken in our department, work in 380 differs in two 
ways. First, we fix not on the learninj^ but the teaching of sociology,* 
Second, your work is directly pertinent to an imminent: professional task. 
But 380 does not differ from other courses in the demands it wakes for 
competent and conscientious performance,. 

This performance is evaluated chiefly by way of written comments 
from the instructors assessing students' oral and written work. This 
will be in the form of comments, rather than grades, (Students will not 
find it hard to translate such comments into the compressed form 
represented in the symbols L, P and H,) 

All students in 380 are given an *'Incomple::e" at the end of the 
Fail scmestar. The course grade is assigned at the end of the Spring 
semester. It is based on (a) extent and quality of participation in 
seminar sessions, (b) adequacy of the written assignments, (c) effort 
invested in, and quality of planning for the course soon to be taught, 
and (d) the final course paper. 

The to-whora-it-may-concern letter (under 'Practicum,'' item 6, 
page 3) does two things. It reviews the experiences that comprise 
380 and gives the instructor's judgment of your performance and promise 
as a sociology instructor. This appraisal is based on the matters 
mentioned above, on observation cf y^cr teaching, on the written 
materials (handouts, examinations) prepared for your course, and on an 
analysis of your students' teacher-evaluations* We cannot make such a 
judgment with divine prescience. But we can do so with better evidence 
than is available at any other graduate department of sociology in 
the United States* 

This letter is, first, a communication to the tyro teacher, i,e,, 
to you. Then, if you so wish, a copy is put in your file where it may 
be used as part of a letter to prospective employers (along with your 
vita and other elements of letters of reference). This second use is 
dcLurmined In this way. 



1. The h*tior is smc to you al the end of Spring semester. 

* We arc, of course, centrally concerned with your stude nt s* learning of 
sot:li)Iot'y — what and how tiiey can learn more effectively through your teaching. 
And it should be the case that your owii learning is adva»^ced as you teach~ 
or prepare to teach — others. 

xO 



2. In conference with tl;a anlructiors you have 3 options: 

i. You may disaOpVef wAth the statement and decline to have it 

become par : oi ycur permanent record. In this case, nothing 
goes to your flle^ 
ii. You may a<^rea with the instructors* statement. If you then 

wish him to do so^ he will transfer a copy of the letter 
to your file where it can be used by faculty writing letters 
of reference to prospective employers, 
iii. You may question one or more points contained in the instructors' 
letter and suggest revisions that you believe would increase 
its accuracy, if the instructors agree, the revisions are 
made and if the student so ch.opes, a copy of the letter goes 
to his file. 

3. This letter is the only communication to anyone about the teaching 
ability of the TA. 



Kach of these options and procedures has been used by 380 students in the parn. 



HI - DETAILED COURSE OUTLINE, BY CLASS SESSION 

Date of class meeting is given in the left margin. The following 
figufes in parentheses correspond to sequence numbers in the condensed outline 
orj pages 2, J and A. Sources for approaching problems listed in tlie lefthand coin 
are indicated on the right as elements of the assignment. Assignments for each 
i ln«K fttiSRion sluiuld be completed prior to that session. 

IVo d;iLrs slioiild especially be borne in mind. Hook orders are 

<hii* in I In limik.st orr |iy mid-October. And the full draft of your course 

•.y I I .iliu', (ri'vi.Mil in I Ik* J ight 4)1 our discussions in 380) in due in the 
insUuiLor's Ii.uids !>y Nov ember 22 . 
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P *itc, Si.M^U i 'iuc number & Vv obJcms l\)sed 



Al cIUST 28 What ;iro the ends served by 
380? How are t:hese ends to 
be achieved? How and why do 3ociolc- 
gists (like yourself) come to teach? 



SEPTEMBER 2 A case in point. From 

observing a class in action, 
what can one infer about course goals 
and the means used to achieve them? 



SEPTEIIBER 4 What practices do these 

observations reveal that 
might be plausibly related to effec- 
tive teaching? 

SEPTEMBER 9 Preview How does one plan 
a course? build an adequate 
syllabus? How to take account of matters 
suggested in the course outline (left- 
hand column, page 3) f 



Ab'UJdNNl'tJT: (1) Read carcfuLly and 
reflect on the 380 sijilabus. (2)Shir: • 
and get an initial familiarity witt: 
McKeachie (1969). (3) Light readinj 
of Astin and Lee (1966)^ a>id (4) Ncjl' 
Clark and Rock ( 1968), 

ASSIGNNLNT: Visit a class session^ 
observe wJiat goes on^ taking brief 
notes (thereafter elaborated in a 
statement of ends and mcatis^ and 
strong and weak points chai^actev:zi\/: 
instruction during that session). 

ASSIGNI'ENT: Be prepared to present 
and discuss your class obscrvaticnr . 



ASSIGNMENT: (1) McKeachie( 2969) , 
cJiapters 2^2 and 3, (2) Review a 
dozen or so syllabi from the Committee 
on Undergraduate Studies in Loc'j^locy 
(CUSS) file^ noting points of ade- 
quacy & inadequacy. (File is in the 
Departrr,ent office. ) (3) Block o^^t a 
dumty version of yoiu^ course syllabus. 
Include all categories of information 
you think will be helpful to your 
students^ including a prefatory statx.'^ 
ment of purpose and impox*tance. This 
draft is to be turned in at the eyid 
of this class session. (T'r.e complete, 
revised version is due 3 December. ) 



I 



CUALS OF INSTRUCTION 
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SEPTEMBER 11(1.1) What goals do I have 
for my course that transcend 
its specific content? (These are non- 
substantive goals, ones that do not 
reflect Lhc spcci f ic sociological con- 
tent of the: course^: e.g* ability to 
put r s ,60 in words, or ability to 
formulate a testable hypothesis^) 
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ASSIGNML'NT: (2) Please read Cuzzort 
(29C0: 32*^25). (2) Review minitmmi 
essential leamini/ for SoaioLnij C)l ti- 
identify non-substantive *joals. (3) 
Read Uloom (2956:201^0?) and Ki^athwo'f..' 
(2064:280^93) . (4) Please prepare a7:J 
circulate in advance to members of 
the class ^ a statement 07i nonsubstan-' 
tive objectives for the course you 
will tcaah^ along with a rationale 
for those objectives. State the-K in 
cleai' and concrete terms. Take one of 
those objectives and show (i) how you 
might teach to achieve it and (ii) haw 
you would deterrrtine if it were in fact 
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IK u i« ^ Si ' m tiMU ' i' r>:anbor & Problems Posed 

SKHKMBKR 16 (J. 2) Wliat learning; goals 

do I have for students In my 
ouirsi* that urc peculiar to its sociol- 
ogical content? (These are eubstalitive 
goals. ) 



II - TEACHING TO ACHIEVE SUCH GOALS 



SEPTEMBER 18 (2.1) What general 

positlon(s) do I take on 
the question: How is sociology best 
taught? V^iat's my rationale for taking 
such positions? 



Sl.PTbMBEP. 23 (2.2) What text, if any, 

shall I select for my course? 
What other materials & resources? (And 
the important question: why? What 
criteria do I invoke in selecting these 
resources?) 



SEPTEMBER 25 (2.3) How might various 

instructional goals be 
better achieved by means other than the 
conventional lecture-^discussion format? 

SEPTEMBER 30 (2.3) As above 

OCrOBLK 2 (2,3) What's meant by programmed 

learning? or self-paced 
IiisLrucL ion? or the Keller metUoJ? Wliat 
•ire ihcir advanl.iHCS and disadvantages? 



AiV.UGNMKNr: Vvaparc & olvcuLaic in 
cuivcmcc to cLano meml)crc a atatcrneni 
of oubetantive objectivee for the 
couree you will be teaching, along 
with (i) an illiwtration of the way 
in which you might teach to achieve 
this goal and di) how you would 
determine if it was in fact aohieved. 
Be specific in your examples. 



ASSIGNldENT: (1) Please read WiUc^i: 
et^qU (2969b). (2) Reread ''Niyiimuru 
Essential Learnings for Sociology 
51.'^ (3) Please think through (and 
be prepared to defend your posit irn) 
on the iaems raised in Wilson e^ ql. 
(1969b}; and on the conception of 
mininram esstial learnings — as well 
as the specific set developed for 
Socio logy 53. 

ASSIGNmNT:(l) Read Rot)man(1971) . 
(2) Review 2 or S texts in a brief 
written statement assess their 
strengtlis and weaknesses. (2) Syiuvnarize 
in a series of words or phrases, the 
advantages and limitations of using 
a text in contrast to a clutch of 
selected readings. (4) In 5 or 6 
sentences, state general criteria 
that would guide you in selecting 
a text or other materials /resources 
for teaching your course. 

ASSIGNt4ENT: Please read and evaluate 
exaritples of innovative teachinn 
patterns reported in The Arnold carx 
Sociologist and elsewhere. 

ASSICmfL'NT: Ac above. 

ASSIGNtflLNT: (1) Pleacc read JohnstoK a 
Pennybaaker (1971), (2) Fred S. Keller 
(1968), (3) Green (1971), (4) Syllabus 
for Physics 26-27, UHC-CU, (5) Syllabus 
for Psychology 26, UNC-^CH, & (6) 
Eckcrman (n,d.) Faculty resources: 
Professors Eckerman and Wiggiyis 
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D.itc, Sequence immbor & Problems Posed 

OCTOlihK 7 (J./., L and ii) What arc 

till? theories and techniques 
ol' Leaching criticai thinking? What 
do I want ray students to learn about 
nethods of inquiry, & how can I get 
across, or reinforce certain method- 
ological skills essential at this level 
of learning? (general & common non- 
substantive aim: How to help students 
sharpen their abilities to pose and 
pursue questions effectively?) 

OCTOBER 9 (2.4, iii and iv) How 

bring sociology to bear on 
the problems of contemporary society 
in a liclpful and intellectually 
responsible fashion? (the isaue of 
relevance) How develop the skill to 
extend a proposition from one case 
or class of social phenomena to 
other cases/classes on the basis of 
analytical isomorphisms? 

OCTOBER 14 (2.5) What makes for 

adequate (6 inadequate) 
Instruction in extra-class dealings 
with students? through comments on 
papers, office conferences, field 
work and the like? 

OCTOBER 16 (2.6) What are the 

conditions, outcomes 
and techniques associated with 
different teaching patterns: lecture, 
discussion, seminar and the like? 



Aiioujrvncnt ca\d Sources 



OCTUHKX 21 {2Ji, cuiU'd) Dues Ic 

make a Jilfercnee 
what pattern of leaching you adopt? 
Whai'ji the evldenee? 



Ar^SICMIl'm: (1) Plcaoo vcad GoUhvdd 
& Wilson (197 2d, (2) CroUlaprid (1971), 
arid (3) Take one clement of method^ 
ology — e.g., claeeical research 
design, sampling, measures of central 
tendency, measures of association — 
and develop in fine <5 concrete 
detail a means of teaching yoxir 
students how to use, calculate a^id 
interpret it. 



ASSIGNMENT: (1) Please read Vilzan 
(1963), (21 Toumeend(1973), (3) Ki.is^ 
(1974) and (4) Harvard, Bureau of 
Study Counsel, Tape Transcript: 
GEN. ED. OH 1. 



ASSIGNMENT kf(l) Read (or listen to) 
pertinr-it Harvard tapes/ transcripts, 
(2) for 07ie of your class sessions 
indicate tJie 2 or 3 points you will 
wish to make in a lecture, noting 
the illustrations /data you will 
adduce in evidence, (3) for a class 
discussion, indicate the question(s) 
you will pose & the prolrible points 
that will emerge, to be summarized 
at the end* 

Ai;stgnmL':NT:(1) Pleaee read McKeachir 
( 1969: lCO-69, 23^27, 253-4), (2) 
Uubin Tavcjgia (1960), (3) Please 
prepare notes recording the main 
points you would make were you 
reviewing Dubin & Tavcggia for 
the ASH. 



Date, Sequenco number & Problems Posed 

OCTOBER 23 (2.7, 1 and 11) What problems 

are peculiar to the first 
class? (and the last and middle classes?) 
What are some possible solutions? What 
can one do about student apathy or 
passivity? 

OCTOBER 28 (2.7, Hi and Iv) In what 

ways does sociology contra*- 
diet or go beyond common sense explan- 
ations of social life? What are some 
of the most common mistakes made by 
people who profess to teach sociology? 



OCTOBER 30 (2.8, i) What's the range 

of audiovisual resources & 
how may they be exploited In the service 
of my course goals? 



NOVEMBER A (2.8, 11) How can the computer 

be of help in achieving the 
goals I've set for my course? 



Aecigrvncnt and Sources 



ASSIGmiENT: (1) Pleaee recul Goldemid 
(1972)^ (2) Horvard (1968), (3) 
McKeachie (1969:11^17) and (4) Think 
through ieeuea raised in various 
readings and prepare notes outlining 
your reaction to the transcript of 
a first class meeting at Harvard. 

ASSIGNMENT: (1) Please read Goldsmid 
d Wilson (1973), (2) Criticize, 
refute, revise, extend elements of 
the discussion on sociology, & cormon 
sense, (3) road (Joldsmid (n.d.) cm 
avoidable gaffs in teaching, and 
(4) extend, with one example taken 
from your own experience or thinkimj, 
the list of common gaffs. Write ac'j>i 

(1) the questicTidble practice, Iti) 
an explanation, if you can discover 
it, OB to why it occurs, and (Hi) 
preventive or remedial measures^ 

ASSIGNMENT: (1) Attend, reflect on 
the presentation by Professor Lulph 
Wileman of the AVA department, Schcsl 
of Education, (2) read McKeachie 
(1969:99-114), (3) select a table 
or other graphic material useful in 
the course you will teach and make 
a transparency^ Try it out on tJie 
overliead projector. 

ASSIGNIENT: (1) Spend some time 
before class meeting working at IRSS 
at an interactive terminal* (Past 
experience suggests that most graduate 
students have had little exposure 
to the possibilities of using such 
terminals for instructional pi4rposes. ) 

(2) Please read various memoranda: 
Purdy (n.d.^2), Hoffman(n.d.) and 
ottiers and look over a sarrple use 
of the IMPRESS system developed at 
Darmouth by Davis (1971). 
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Dale, Sequence number & l*roblems Posed 

NUVI:MBKR6 (2.9, i) What characteristics ^ 
are peculiar to the TA's role:* 
as assistant, conducting a section of a 
larger course? and as autonomous 
instructor? 



Acairpiment and Sources 



ASSICmfENT: Please read (1) Dubin 
and BeiGoe (1967), (2) Koen (1968) 
and (3) Chase (1970). 



NOVEMBER 11 (2.9, ii) How does the 

organization of the university, 
and of my profession affect the teaching- 
learning process? How do various stan- 
dards and regulations hinder and pro- 
mote teaching and learning? 



NOVEMBER 13 (2.9, iii) What's the range 

of student populations? How 
do differences in student populations 
affect the teaching process? 



ASSI'GNt'fENT: Please read (1) UNC 
Faculty Council (1971), (2) UNC 
Office of Records <S Registration 
(1971), (3) UNC Faculty Council 
(1969), (4) UNC ''Procedures for 
Use in Cai:^s of Refusal by Graduate 
Student Service Appointees. . . 
and (5) Kingman Brewster (1972). 



Ill - EVALUATING ACHIEVEMENT OF COURSE GOALS 



NOVEMBER 18 (3.1, i) What are the purposes 

of testing? Are they compatible? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of different modes of examination? How 
shall I grade? On a curve? Otherwise? 



NOVEMBER 20 (3.1, ii) What specific 

examination items, of what 
son can I employ in quizzes, midterm 
and final examinations to get some sense 
nx (Ji-^^ree of students' achievement of 
the course's goals? 



Nr)Vl.MJilJ( 25 (J. 2, i) WliaL's the point 

in .isscssing my e f f ecL L veness 
.js .1 Lc'.ithcr of so( iolf)gy? Can it be 
iJwnc? If so, h(>wV And how should such 
«* \.M I u.i L i ons l)L' u.scd? 



ASSIGNMENT: Please read (1) Mc.eachic 
(1969:124-50,120-2), (2) Middleton 
(n.d.), Wilson (1969a) which includes 
The Psyalwlogical Corporation, "Sonc 
Principles for Preparing Multiple 
Choice Items," and (4) Memoranda ok 
the use of grading norms, Lenski 
et^qU (1970, et seq.) 

ASSIGNMENT: "Please prepare at least 
3 each of tlie following: (1) items 
to be used in a quiz, for teachiyxc 
purposes, rather than for gradi>uj, 
(2) m-c items, (3) short answer — 
fill-in^ t}\e "blank — items, and (4) 
essay questions tJuit will be useful 
for your midtei^ cr final exanijiatioh. 

A::[!Iu:jmj.-:NT: Please read ( 1 ) McKcachu- 
(19C9::: 12^27, 2Z8-61), (Z) McKeachic, 
ot^qL (1971), (3) }\odin a>id Iiodi): 
(1D7PJ, and (4) Gcssner (1973). 
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Dale, Sequence number & Problems Posed 

NOVEMBER 28 (3,2, ii) What sort of 

instrument will I use to 
get my students' reactions to my 
course and my teaching? 



DLCKMBKU 2 Product Penultimate version 



Assitpvnent and Soui'oaG 



of Hyllabus to be submitted 



tills date. 



ASSIGNMENT: Review a Get of instru--^ 
merits used at various colleges and 
xmivevsitiee for student assessment 
of teacher ^s performanae. Make notes 
about what you want to include a^id 
emphasize in the questiomiaire you 
will deoise for your studcMts to us-: 
next semciter. Be able to justify 
matters included and excluded. 
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VI. SELECTED JOURNALS PERTINENT TO SOCIOLOGY INSTRUCTION & HIGHER EDUCATION 



Teaching Sociology 

Published semi-annually (October and April) with its first issue having 
appeared In October, 197 3, TS carries "empirical research articles, reports 
and essays which emphasize teaching with direct application to the subject 
matter of sociology. The overall .objective is to contribute to the recognition 
of the teaching function as an important part of t academic profession/' 

The first issue carries (a) 3 articles reporting pn innovations in course 
organization; (b) 4 articles on new technologies and teaching — videotape, film, 
simulation games and computer applications; *nd (c) 2 articles focused on out- 
comes and their measurement — student evaluations of teaching* and post-degree* 
careers of sociology terminal MA'e. We cite several articles in the 330 
blblloraphy. 

Ona year subscription is $8.00 to Sage Publications, Inc., 275 South 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212. 

Manuscripts can be submitted to The Editors, TS, Department of Sociology , 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I., 02881. (Mss should be sent in 
duplicate and should follow the ASA format; further Information on the inside 
front cover of TS.) 



The American Soclolo g^igj^ 

Published quarterly by the ASA (and along with ASR it goes to all- ASA 
memlj^s) , IAS regularly includes articles on classroom teaching as well as 
articTHs on the status of the profession and parts thereof, and short articles 
on ba8i^^*-fe+rrt>reticai and methodological issues of profession-wide import. 
We cite several TAS articles on teaching in the 380 bibliography. 



Change (The Magazin e of Higher Learning) 

Published monthly since 196B by a nonprofit corporation, each issue of 
Change carries articleb of wide interest on the academic profession. A 
synopsis or the February,.. 1974 issue will illustrate its typical scope and 
content: articles on trends in graduate education, on the internal politics 
of the University of Texas and liow this affected education and research therein 
on a multi-media class project used to explore and teach and communicate about 
the 1930s depressloa [by a Chapel Hi3 1 history professor); a series of brief 
reports including one of unionization in higher education; synopses of recent 
decisions, issues and books touching on federal government policy, student 
evaluation of teacliing, community college trends, NIH science policy, new 
books by Arthur K. Jensen and Everett Ladd and Seymour Lipset. 
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The i:iiioul. lo ol IlL^lioi- lidncdLlou 

A newspapei publisl>ed wuekly 
tluring sumnipr months) with current 
editorials and a Bulletin Board of 
Best and most timely news on funds 
higher education, 



(during the academic year and biweekly 
news on higher education, book reviews, 
"Positions Available" in higher education, 
available and legislation touching 



Beyond the above— which may be of greatest interest and 
relevance to sociology teachers— there are several score 
of journals which regularly carry material on aspects of 
teaching in higher education. A sampling are listed below 
to give and idea of the range of such journals. 



Journ als Relating to Specific Disciplines (Other than Sociolo f^ v) 

Teachinfi PoliticaJ.__Science , Jour nal of Economic Ed ucation. Journ al of 

Chemical Education, Jour nal of Medical Educ ation. College Ei^iliTh" 

Journal of Engineering Education . Journal of Dental Education . Science 
Education , CUEBS (Journal of the Committee on Undergraduate Edu^Iti^ 
in the Biological Sciences). 

Journala Focused on Innovation in Educa tion 

(in addition to Change ) , Eccentric . This Magazine is A bout Schools, 
Journal of Experimental Education . ~ 

Other Journals Relating to Education a t the College f. University Level 

J^rnal oOi.ahejL>:duc_atJ^, Journal of E ducational Researrh, America n 
MH.catio^n^al Research 1^^^ Journal of Educational TsycJiologT 

Journal o.f._Hdu_cat_i onal Soc iolot^ y . AudJL^Vi^al' Co_^ Review 
■proving. C^cUe^e and University To.acjilng^. Harv ard Educatioi ^l~R^gli\^. 
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The workshop for beginning teaching assistants has been conducted each 
fall since 1972. Its aim has been to assist beginnins teaching assistants 
in developing basic teaching skills related to their teaching assignments 
in the department. This year's workshop was held on September 16-19, 1975. 
It was led by one faculty coordinator, Tom Conner, and three graduate student 
coordinators, Pat Ashton, Laura Manuel, and George Tryban. All four people 
shared in the planning and conducting of the workshop reflecting the philosophy 
that was established in past workshops that '\t was a joint graduate student- 
faculty effort reflecting the common responsibility of these two groups for 
instruction in the undergraduate prograiTi, 

Overal 1 Objectives of thje Workshop 

L,i:>ct;u below are the specific objectives that guided the planning and 
execution of the workshop. As in past workshops these were selected. and 
formulated in response to what faculty expressed they expected of a teaching 
assistant and to some extent in response to what the coordinatois felt was 
important. 

1. Beginning teaching assistants will know the expectations attached to 
their position: they will become familiar with its formal and informal 
requirements^ range of functions, and relation to faculty T.4::^bers- 

2.. Beginning teaching assistants will kmow how to prepare and conduct 
discussion sections: they will become familiar with the range of 
purposes of discussion sections in this department, teaching techniques 
applicable to the classroom, and the importance of interpersonal skills 
in handling the dynamics of the classroom situation. 

3. Beginning teaching assistants will know how to aid faculty members in 
the evaluation of student performance: they will become familiar with 
the construction and grading of both structured and unstructured 
examination questions. 
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4. Beginning teaching assistants will know what teaching resources 
are available to them in both the University and the community. 

5. Beginning teaching assistants will become more comfortable with 
their role as they familiarize themselves with its requirements 
and how to fulfill them. 

6. Beginning teaching assistants will become more comfortable with 
their role as they get to know new and old teaching assistants 
and the faculty members who can provide cognitive and emotional 
support. 

7. Beginning teaching assistants will know the basic ideas involved 
in Teacher Effectiveness Training: they will have become ac- 
quainted with problem ownership, active listening, and three 
snothods of conflict resolution. In addition, they will be aware 
of where to seek more information and training in this area. 



Workshop Events 



Workshop events were planned largely with the above objectives in mind, 
although some things were done in order to facilitate othei* events in the work 
shop» Specific, more detailed objectiv ■ were written for each event, or 
"module." 

The workshc.p began on Tuesday evening with a get acquainted session at 
Tom Conner's house. The objectives of this module were: 

1. To acquaint the participants with each other so that they will 
feel mote comfortable talking to each other and will be able 
to participate in workshop activities without undue tension fr 
anxiety. This should be done so as to avoid embarrassing any- 
one and to avoid forcing anyone to disclose personal information 
when they prefer not to. 

2. To make clear to the participants the history and purpose of. the 
workshop . 

3. To have all participants identify in writing theii goals and ob- 
jectives for the workshop. 

4. To provide an opportunity for participants to ask questions about 
the structure and rationale of the workshop. 
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Beer and pop were served and even though most of the evening was structured 
it was in a relaxed r.tmosphere. After a brief talk about the history and 
nature of the workshop the participants played a ''^Tio am I?" game, with time 
afterward for conversation. Participants later formed into small groups to 
discuss their expectations for the workshop, which were prf-3ented to the 'mtire 
group for discussion. The coordinators met at the end iu order to make final 
plans and adjustments. 

The workshop **proper" began on Wednesday morning- The modules on this 
^ day and succeeding days are briefly characterized below. 

Wednesday 

I. Formal Expectations the Department has for Teaching Assistants 
(9:00 - 9:30) 

A. Objective : To answer the question: What is it that teaching 
assistants are expected to do? 

B. Description : Presentation of the content of th^5 Code of Teaching 
Responsibility, resu^^.s of questionnaire (sent to faculty) con«- 
ceming expectations for teaching assistants, and data on depart- 
ment of origin of students taking sociology courses. Discussion 
and reaction was encouraged. 

II. * Fonnulating Instructional Objectives (9:30 - 10:30) 
A. Obj ectlves : 

1. Given one or more instructional objectives, to ^e able to 
select those statei^-^n performance terms. 

2. Given a ell written instructional objective, to be able to 
identify the portion of it that defines minimum acceptable 
performance. 
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3, Given one or more performance items, to be able to select 
those appropriate to the evaluation of the objectives, 
B. Description : Material from Robert Mager's book Preparing 
Instructional Objectives was presented using slides in a way 
approximating prograrained 1 earning • 
III. The First Class (10:45 - 11:30) . S;\ 

A. Objectives : 

1. To review the special qualities of the first class session. 

2. :o provide teaching assistants with strategies for dealing with 
the crucial first day. 

3. To ease anxiety about their performance on the first day. 

^* Description : Informal presentation with discussion based in part 
on "The Dynamics of the First Class" by Lawrence Shulman. 
IV, Teacher Effectiveness Training (1:00 - 3:00) 
A, Objectives : 

1. To provide Teaching assistants with the skills necessary to 
determine who owns a problem, and knowledge of why proper 
ownership is important. 

2. To acquaint teaching assistants with active listening skills 
and their practical application. 

3. To introduce teaching assistants to the three methods of corflict 
resolution and provide them with some practice of the No-losei 
method. 

4. To create an awareness of TET in new teaching assistants and 
provide information about where they may acquire more information, 
more skills, and/or more practice of TET. 
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R. Description : Problem O^Tiership Exercise with Discussion; pre- 
sentation of methods of solving conflicts; presentation of how 
to do active listening; and role planning exercise in use of 
problem solving techniques. 

Thursday 

How to construct exam questions (9:00 - 10:00) 

A. ^ 0'>;jectives : 

1. To explore through discussion the functions of testing, 

2. To illustrate the importance of matching learning objectives 
and expected test performances and to provirle a step by step 
procedure for insuring that they do match. 

3. To provide concrete procedures and examples of how to construct 
test items, both essay and multiple choice. 

B. Description : Material based on Robert Mager's book Measuring 
Instructional Inrent . Presentation using slides resembling pro- 
gxaramed learning. 

How to evaluate exams (10:00 - 10:30) 
A. Objectives : 

1. To inform teaching assistants of existence of scoring* 

2. To provide teaching assistants with methods for insuring con- • 
sistency in exam grading (internal and external) . 

3. To stimulate further teaching assistant thinking about con- 
structive comments on student's work; 

4. To initiate future teaching assistants into the realities of 
academic life: the consideration of ways of discovering and' 
dealing with cheating. 
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Description : Informal presentation with discussion, 
III, Preparing and delivering occasional lectures (10:45 - 11:30) 

A. Objectives : 

1. To list in ^^iting the uses of lecture format. 

2. To discuss and reinforce the importance of learning objectives. 

3. To present and discuss techniques of preparing and delivering 
lectures. 

B. Description : Group discussion on the purpose of lecturing. In- 
formal presentation on how to lecture well. 

IV. Conducting discussion groups (1:00-3:00) 

A. Obj ectives : 

1. To point out the differences between lecturing, reading, and 
discussion groups. 

2. To discuss methods of identifying material relevant for your 
group . 

3. To identify what the teaching assistant can expect to have 
happen in the discussion group, what the group can be used to do. 

4. To show how to prepare for a discussion group. 

5. To present some methods of presentation of materials. 

6. To present some methods of discussing materials designated for 
discussion. 

7. To present methods of tailoring the mode of presentation to the 
subject matter. 

8. To present methods o£ stimulating and initiating discussion. 

9. To present possible problems and ways to solve or cope with them. 

B. Description : Discussion of what objectives can be furthered by 
discussion groups, inrormal presentation and further discussion, 
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assignment of discussion group planning exercise. 

Fridry 

I. Continuation of discussion group module: (1:00 - 11:00) analysis in 

small groups of discussion group exercise assignment. 

n. The teaching assistant'^ relationship with the Soci-ology Department. 
(11:00 - 11:30) 

A. Objectives : 

1. To inform teaching assistants about how they will he evaluated. 

2. To acquaint teaching assistants with some of the political pro- 
blems of being a teaching assistant. 

B. Description : Presentation and informal discussion. 
III. Evaluation of the workshop by participants. 

Evaluation of_ the Workshop by Participants 

Participants were asked to evaluate the workshop in two different ways.. 
At any time during the workshop a participant could fill out a small slip of 
paper and drop it into a box which was provided for that purpose. A formal 
questionnaire was administered to all participants during the last session of 
the workshop on Friday. An^analysis of the responses to these questions fol- 
lows below. 

The first two questions on the questionnaire ask the participant to list 
the two events in the workshop that were the most valuable to him or her and 
o£ least value to him or her. Nine people completed the evaluation form, hence 
an event could potentially be mentioned a maximum of nine times as most or as 
least valuable. Tabl-es 1 and 2 below contain the number of times each evei\t 
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was mentioned, given that it was mentioned at all. 



Table 1 

Number of times an event was 
mentioned as most valuable 



event 


number of mentions 


Discussion group exercise and/or presentation. ' 


6 


Instructional Objectives 


5 


Constructing exam questions 


3 


First class 


2 


Relations of T.A. to the department 


1 


TET 


1 



Table 2 
Number of times an event was 
mentioned as least valuable 



event number of mentions 



TET 


6 


Resources 


2 


Discussion group exercise and/or presentation 


1 


Constructing exam questions 


1 


Relations of T.A. to the department ■ 


1 



It is clear from Table 2 that TET module was the least successful of all the modules. 

Comments included: 

"I felt playing the role of administrator had little value for me" 
(referring to the problem solving exercise) « 

"TET - don't remeber a damn thing." 

"Didn't like the philosophy much. Seemed to be rather artificial." 

"TET role playing [was least valuable]." 
These comments highlight what I believe were the most prominent complaints - that 
the "Philosophy" (?, .e. don't take on problems you don't own) was unpalatable to 
some, and new to others, that the teacher-student-administrator exercise was 
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insufficiently introduced, hence chaotic. I, however, believe (but have no 
evidence) that the real problem was a lack of time in which to present the ideas 
in a moie measured way so that they could be better understood and digested. 

The questionnaire contained 18 close ended-items. The content of these 
items and their form can be seen on the attached copy of the evaluation form. 
Table 3 below has the first 15 items ranked by mean score on the "actual"- dimen- 
sion. It also shows the corresponding mean score on the "preferable" dimension. 

Table 3 



Question no. 


1 actual 


preferable 


2 


4.11 


4.75 


4 


4.00 


4.50 


10 


3.78 


3.33 


1, 6, 11, 14 


3.56 


4.00, 3.63, 4.38, 4.25 


5 


3.33 


.4.88 


IS 


3.22 


3.11 


. 9, 13 


3.00 


3.44, 3.00 


12 


2.78 


3.67 


5, 8 


. 2.33 


3.25, 3.89 


7 


2.11 


3.33 



Apparently we were least successful in helping participants feel competent in 
presenting lectures (Thursday 10:45, Pat), improve their ability to grade exams 
(Thursday, 10:00, Laura), and identify personal qualities and abilities useful in 
teaching (only an indirect goal of the workshop) . We were most successful in 
helping them feel more competent at planning a discussion group (Thursday and 
Friday, all), know how to construct exam questions (Thursday, 9:00, Pat), and 
identify teaching areas they need to work en (ir*direct goal) . 

I made an attempt to assess where actuality fell short of preference. A 
scatter gram was contructed of the two groups of means, which is attached. It is 



Directions: In recalling' ^and evaluating )'our experiences in this 
Korkshop, plea:ic indicate, by circling a-nunljer, the extent to Vfhich 
you feel each of the following situations (a) actu^U)^ occurred and 
(b) you TOuld have preferred it to have occurrccT 



KEY: • 5- very mz\[ 
4-quite a bit ' 
3-a mcdcrate amount ' 
2-soiiie 

1- little or none 



TOMTEXMI' DID HIEMSHOP : 

I. make clc;ir faculty 5 departmental expectations? 

2.. help you feel irore competent at planning a discussion group? 

3. help you feel more competent at conducting a discussion group? 

4. help you know how to construct exam questions? 

5. improve your ability to grade exams? 

6. familiarize you witli univ. § community resources? 

7. help you feel more competent at presenting lectures? 

8. help you identify your om personal qualities and abilities 
that might be useful in teaching? 

9. help you identify any personal problems or fears you have that 
might interfere' with teaching? 

10. help you identify teaching areas which you need to work on? 

II. make you feel more comfortable ivith your T.A. job? 

12. reduce your anxiety about your job? 

13. increase your interest in teaching? 

14. stimulate your imagination? 

15. .stimulali! you to do outside reading in the future on educ? 



ACIUAL 

1. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. S 4 3 2 1 

4. 5 4 3 2 1 

5. 5 4 3 2 1 

6. S 4 3 2 1 

7. 5 4 3 2 1 

8. 5 4 3 2 1 

9. 5 4 3 2 1 

10. 5 4 3 2, 1 

11. 5 4 3 2 1 

12. S 4 3 2 1 

13. 5 4 3 2 1 

14. 5 4 3 2 1 

15. 5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 : 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 3 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 '4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 5 2 1 

5 4 5 2 1 



TO mi E/Ml: 



15. did you f<!cl uncomfortable in the Workshop? 

17. . ^id you nisent some parts of the Workshop? 

18. was beinj: with other new T.A.s valuable to^ou? 



16. 5 4 3 2 1 

17. 5 4 3 2 1 

18. 5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 
5"4 3 2 1 
5 4 3^2 1 



1 
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clear from the scatter gram that there is a positive correlation between actuality 
and preference (we did best on those things most desired). Th reje i tems stand out, 
however, as possibly less successful than desired. Item 7, helping to feel more 
competent at presenting lectures; Item 3, helping to feel more competent at con- 
ducting a discussion group; and Item 8, helping to identify personal qualities 
and abilities that might be useful in teaching were those three.- 

Finally, particpants were asked to make open ended comments about the co- 
ordinators. The comments were uniformly positive about all of the coordinators. 
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Tuise two pp provide background on the 
origins of the TA Workshop at MSU. 



Workshop for Beginning Teaching Assistants in Sociology 



Septeraber 18-21, 197S 



Beverly Purrington 
Bill Ewens 



Michigan State University 



Few sociology departments have on-going programs for facilitating the development of teaching competence 
among graduate students. This is surprising, given the fact that the majority of sociology Ph.D.'s are 
employed as college or university teachers, and, while still in graduate school, many play a vital part 
in undergraduate programs as teaching assistants. Recently, however, several departments have made efforts 
^to develop systematic sets of procedures for assisting graduate students iii developing basic skills in 
college teaching, and a description and evaluation of one such program is reported in this paper. 

History of the Workshop 

During the 1971-72 academic year, the department's Quality of Instruction Committee met to discuss 
the feasibility of a program designed to assist beginning TA's in developing basic teaching skills related 
to their teaching assignments in the department. It was decided that an intensive workshop program prior 
.to the start of each academic year was one way to accomplish this goal, and initial workshops of this type 
were conducted both in Fall 1972 and Fall 1973. 

The Committee assigned the responsibility for conducting these workshops to a graduate Coordinator snd 
three assistarts, two of whom were graduate students and the third a faculty member in the department. The 
graduate students selected for these positions were all teachiTig assistants who had demonstrated competence 
in the classroom &nd were interested in teaching. Similarly, the faculty member was chosen to assist this 
program on the basis of interest in teaching methods and prior involvement in the undergraduate program. 
The workshop was conceived as a joint graduate student-faculty effort reflecting the common responsibility 
of these two groups for instruction in the undergraduate program. The staff fcr the horkshop was predominately 
graduate students since it was felt that they would be less intimidating to new students than faculty members 
and less far removed from the situation in which beginning students find themselves* It was also hoperi 
that having capable senior-level graduate students involved in the design and execution of the program would 
facilitate the ne » TA's forming interpersonal ties with those advanced students in the department who were 
the most committed to college teaching. 

The Fall, 1^74 Workshop spanred a fonr day period, beginning with s Wednesday night session at a faculty 
member's home and concluding on Saturday 'xoming with a Faculty Erunch wh*-re the beginning TA's and other 
faculty members in the department were given the opportunity to get acquainted with one another. Twelve 
beginning teaching assistants participated in the workshop program.* 

♦The Graduate students conducting the Fall, 1974 Workshop were Beverly Purrington (Coordinator), Pat 
Ashton, and ^tark Sandler. The faculty participant was Bill Ewens. 
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Faculty Expectations 

Rather than emphasizing the preparation of future college teachers, this workshop focused primarily 
upon the immediate teaching tasks that these b«gihning graduate assistants will be asked to perform. Al~ 
though these. goals are complementary in many instances, it was nevertheless felt to be imperative for the 
quality of the undergraduate instructional program that TA's be competent in the types of teaching practice 
in which the/ would most likely be engaged during their first few terms of teaching. Thus, in order to 
determine the departmental expectations regarding the duties of TA's. questionnaires were sent to faculty 
members during the Spring Term before each of the workshops to determine what faculty "expect a teaching 
assistant to be able to do," 

In Spring Term, 1974. seventeen faculty members listed the types oi: duties and obligations that they 
usually require of teaching assistants assigned to their courses. Below are listed these duties and the 
frequency with which faculty members mentioned each of them. 

Dutiss Performed by Number of Faculty 

Teaching Assistants listing Each Duty 

prepare exaa questions 

grade papers and exams *^ 
lead discussion groups *^ 
serve as informal consultant to li 

students — hold office hours 
present occasional lectures 
give feedback to instructor as to progress 

and adequacy of course 
prepare grade distribution 
teach some research methods ^ 
hand out materials ^ 

The descriptions by faculty members of their expectations regarding TA performance were also instruc- 
tive in designing the Fall, 1974 Workshop. Listed below are a few of these comments, 

••Read and be able to evaluate and intelligenr.iy comment upon essay papers and essay exams. This 
means niore than »good job» or •! disagree', by way of comments; I think it is important for students 
to Ket subnantivf^ feedback; a respoiis^ to argument; n raising of questions; a sense of dialugue- 
in addition to an equitable grade. The:.e is definitely a learned art to making good written responses. 

"Organize and lead discussion section* covering readings, lectures and the general content of 
sociology." "Know how to stimulate discussion." "Create a good discussion environment; drum up 
enthusiasm and knowledge necessary for catalyzing discussion." 

"Maintain office hours; consult wirh students." ".Advise students and relate to their interests 
and needs with regard to the course material." "She/he should be able to interact meaningfully with 
students in order to master the subject mtter of the course; she/he should be able to listen 
patiently and recognize what students are trying to say, when sometimes even they don t know. thus. 
she/he should be intelligent, compassionate, sensitive to nonverbal coinniLinication; anJ .:?.ou\^ vke 
t-nd be interested in people." 'A t ..nchvip assistant ideally should be able to work tith e heterogeneous 
set of students. This r.eans ai.ionr other things the teaching assistant should try to concern him or 
herself with the learning exj-eriences of individual students." 
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Goals and Objectives 

Having assessed faculty expectations regarding the duties of TA»s. one primary goal of the workshop 
was thus to assist these graduate assistants in obtaining the knowledge and skills needed to perform these 
duties. Also, looking at the situation from the point of view of the assistants themselves, further goals 
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for the workshop were that' they be able to assess their own strengths and weaknesses with regard to teaching, 
experience reduced anxiety as they enter this new role, and begin to consider issues related to theories 
of teaching/learning as these relate to sociology. 

A more formal statement of these general goals for the workshop, along with some of the more specific 
objectives related to these goals, are listed below. These goals and objectives, in turn, lay a basis 
for the workshop events and evaluation procedures to be described in the following sections. 

GOAL I. BEGINNING TtACHING ASSISTANTS WILL HAVE THE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS NEEDED TO PERFORM THOSE FUNCTIONS 
REQUIRED OF THEM BY THE FACULTY AND THE DEPARTMENT. 

Objective I.l. Beginning teaching assistants will know the expectations attached to their 
position: they will become familiar with its formal and informal requirements, range of functions, 
and relation to faculty members. 

Objective 1.2. Beginning teaching assistants will know how to prepare for and conduct discussion 
sections: they will become familiar with the range of purposes of discussion sections in this 
department, teaching techniques applicable to the classroom, and the importance of interpersonal 
skills in handling the dynamics of the classroom situation. 

Objective 1 . 3. ^eginning teaching assistants will know how to aid faculty members in the evaluation 
of student performance: they win become familiar with the construction and grading of both 
structured and Hinstructured examination questions. 

Objective 1.4. Beginning teaching assistants will know what teaching resources are available 
to them in both the university and the community. 

GOAL II. BEGINNING TEACHING ASSIST/*MTS WILL >\SSESS THEIR OWN STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES WITH REGARD TO TEACHING. 

Objective II. 1. Beginning teaching assistants will identify personal qualities and abilities which 
may be useful in tecching. 

Objective I I. 2. Beginning teaching assistants will identify personal fears and problems which 
may interfere with effective teaching. 

Objective II. 3. Beginning teaching assistants will identify teaching areas which need personal 
work and/or departmental assistance. 

GOAL III. NEW TEACHING ASSISTANTS WILL EXPERIENCE REDUCED ANXIETY AS THEY ENTER THEIR ROLE. 

Objective III.l. Beginning teaching assistants will become more comfortable with their role 
as they familiarize themselves with its requirements and how to fulfill them. 

Objective III. 2. Beginning teaching assistants will become more comfortable with their role 

as they get to know new and old teaching assistants and faculty members who can provide cognitive 

and emotional support. 

GOAL IV. BEGINNING TEACHING ASSISTANTS WILL BEGIN TO CONSIDER ISSUES RELATED TO THEORIES OF TEACHING/I^EARNING, 
KITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOCIOLOGY. 

Jbj-jcllv?.' iV.;. Begii:!r:ng •■enrh.'^r^ assistants will become familiar with a variety of theories 
»nf tcachi<*.g/I»*.- Tiir.g. 

Objective IV. 2. Beginning teaching assistants will begin to work on identifying their own 
philosophies of teaching/lear. .ng. 

Objective IV. 3. Beginning teaching assistants will consider the question, "Why Teach Sociology"? 
They will become familiar with varying approaches and begin to identify their own goals in teaching 
so':iology. 

Workshop Events 

Workshop events were planned with the preceeding goals and objectives in mind. At least one ar.tivity 
was schedulded to achieve each of the twelve objectives. 
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PURPOSE 



To assist sociology graduate 
students to 

(1) develop knowledge and 
skills related to college teach- 
ing 

(2) obtain additional cre- 
dentials for convincing potential 
employers of their dedication 
and competence as college teachers 



REqUIREHENTS 

To achieve this Certification 
in Teaching Sociology, a student 
must successfully complete the 
following requirements: 

1. Workshops for Beginning 
Teaching Assistants . These con- 
sist of a three-day workshop prior 
to Fall Term and one-day follow- 
up workshop sessions at the be- 
ginning of the Winter and Spring 
Terms of that same academic year. 
Issues and problems dealt with in 
these workshops include how to 
prepare and conduct group dis- 
cussions, constructing and grad- 
ing examination questions, know- 
ledge of university and coimunity 
resources, and evaluation of per- 
sonal strengths and weaknesses 
related to teaching. 



2. Seminar in Teaching Sociology 
(SOC 870). This seminar is concerned 
with the theory and practice of 
teaching sociology. General theo-- 
retical issues relate to understand- 
ii^g the nature and developnient of 
the college teaching role in the 
Unittd States and to understanding 
the history of educational criti- 
cisFi and proposed school reforms 

in this country. On the basis of 
existing theory and empirical re- 
search, it is also important to 
develop a general conception of 
the types of activities and social 
relationships that facilitate 
significant student learning in 
college and university settings, 

With regard to practice, the 
seminar is concerned with the gen- 
eral problem of how to organize a 
course. The seminar will deal with 
topics such as the following: 
deriving and writing instruction- 
al objectives, organizing a syl- 
labus, lecture organization, ques- 
tioning and dialogue skills, exam- 
inations and grading, and evaluat- 
ing instruction. 

3. Sociology Teaching Practicum . 
To fulfill the requirements of the 
Practicum, you will teach a soci- 
ology course under the supervision 
of a Faculty Guidance Coimittee. 
You will select this three-person 
committee from faculty members 

who have volunteered to participate 
>as Practicum supervisors. The 
functions of this Coiunittee include 



working with you as you plan the 
course, develop a syllabus and ' " 
course procedures, and deal with 
classroom problems, The Comniittee 
will talk with you from time-to- 
time about how the course is pro- 
gressing, assist in evaluating the 
course, and read and make evalua- 
tive copents on a report that you 
are required to write analyzing 
your experience teaching this coursj 

4. Ora l Examination . After you 
have coipleted all of the above 
requirements, the final part of 
the Certification Program is an 
oral examination conducted by the 
faculty members who have been in- 
volved in the various phases of 
your teacher development program 
(Faculty Workshop Coordinator, 
Seminar Teacher, Practicum Super- 
visors, and the Coordinator of 
Undergraduate Studies). The pur- 
' pose of this meeting will be to 
review with you the report you 
wrote for the Practicum and to dis- 
cuss with you more general issues 
related both to your teacher pre- ' 
paration in the department and 
to your k\m plans as a college 
teacher. 



FURTHER \mm\m 

A description of this Certi- 
fication program is included in 
the new 1976-77 Graduate Handbook. 
To find out more about the program 
you are inviti?d to talk to the 
Coordinator of Undergraduate 
Studies or to lEmbtr*; of the 
Quality of Instruction 
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PROCRAM FOR CERTIFICATION IN TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 

SJErJc '"*"* sociclogy/ mlchigan state university/ east |ansing,iKlich. 48824 
. prof, bill ewens 



Sociology 872, Section 3 Bill E-^^ens 

Semlnax In Teaching Sociology 5-6639 or 351-8673 

Spring term, 1977 Office Hourst It30-4t001 

Fridays • 

Time/Place: 7PM - 9:50 

112 Bericey Hall Department of Sociology 

Michigan State Univorsltj 
East Lansing, MI 4882^ 

HEVISED SYLLABUS 

This seminar is concerned with the theory and practice of teaching sociology. The 
focus thus will be both upon general theoretical issues related to the nature 
and purpose of sociology instruction and upon practical issues related to course 
organiaation, alternative instructional techniques, achievement testing, and the 
evaluation of teaching. 

Readings 

BAKER, PAUL, "Mass instruction in sociology* on the domestication of a 
pedagogical ^Qonster. " Teaching Sociology ^ (October 1976): 5-28, 

BOWLES, SAMUEL and HERBERT GINTIS. Schooling in Capitalist America , Basic 
Books, 1976, 

CAMPBELL, DAVID. "Behavioral ob jectives--the grande charade, " Today's Education , 
March-April, 1976, ^Jff. 

CJSSTER FOR RESEARCH ON LEARNING AND TEACHINa. "Grading by contract," Memo to 
the Faculty , University of Michigan, No. 57, April, 1976, 

CONOVER, PATRICK. 'The e^qperimental teaching of basic social concepts: aji 
iaprovisional approach, " Teaching Sociology 2 (October 197^): 27-^2. 

CHOSSLAND, FRED. "Will the academy survive unionizatiorx?" Change Magssine . 
February, 1976, 38-^2, 

DAVIS, ETHELYN. Teaching Sociology; A Bibliography , American Sociological 
Associations Project on Teaching Undergraduate Sociology, 

SBLE, KENNETH. The Recognition and Evaluation of Teaching . Washington, D.Cx 
American Association of University Professors. 

EVENS, BILL, "Developing programs for preparing sociology graduate students 
to teach, " Teaching Sbciology ^3 (April 1976): 305-326, 

, "Tension points in the classroomi teacher-student communication 



problems," mimeo., 

FRAKGISf P.OY, "The 8 mm 'term paper': on helping socioloigy undergraduates to 
make films, " Teaching Sociology 2 (October 197^) J 57-70. 
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FREIRE, PAULO. Pedagogy of the Oppressed. Seabuiy Press, 1970. 

FRANSEGKJf, ROGER and JOHN TROJAKSKI. "Academic gaming, " Teachinp:-Learnin/g: ' 
Monograph Series . University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. / 

GRONLUND, NORMAL. Constructing Actilevement Tests . Prentice Hall, 1968. 

HAR^CZ, KATE... "The education of Kate Haracz, " Change Magazine , June, 1970, 12-26. 

HILL, RICEVRD. "Reflections on the practice of Marxist social science," mimeo. 

KELLER, FRED. "Good-bye, teacher . .," Journal of Applied Behav^^oral Analysis 
1, 1968: 79-89. 

MAGER, ROBERT. Preparing Instiiictional Objectives . Fearon Publishers, I967. 

McKEACHIE, WILBERT. Teaching Tips; A Guidebook for the Beginning College 
Teacher. D.C. Heath, 6th ed. , I969. 

MEANS, HOWARD and PHILLIP SEMAS , ed.s. Faculty Collective bargaining . Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Chronicle of Higher Education , 2nd ed. , 1976. 

NEWT DAVIDSON COLLECTIVE. "What next?," Crisis at CUNY . 197^. 

POi^NER. GEORGE and KENNETH STRIKE. "Ideology versus technologjM the bias of 
behavioral objectives, " Educational Technology 15 (Hay 1975): 28-34-. 

ROGERS, CARL. "Regarding learning and its facilitation," B'reedom to Learn 
Charles E. Merrill, 1969, 157-166. 

SAWYER, JACK. "The case against grades," Dally Northwestern Magazine . No. 44, 
February 25, 1970. 

TREl^T, JAMES and ARTHUR GOHEIK "Research on teaching in higher education," in 
Robert Travers, ed. , Second Handbook of Research on Teaching . Chloago: Rand 
McNally, 1973 t 997-1071. 



Topic Outline 



WEEK 
1. 



DATE 
March 31 



TOPICS 
Getting Acquainted 
Negotiating Course Structure 
Organizing a Syllabus 
The ABC's of Course Organization 



READINGS 



2. 



April 7 



Research on Teaching in Higher 
Education 



Course Organisation 



Deriving ajid Writing Course 
Objectives 



Trent and Cohen 
McKeachie, Chapt. 2 
Mager 

Posner and Strike 
Caanpbell 



Critiques of the Behavioral 
Objectives Hdvenent 
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DATE 



TOPICS 



April Ik 



April 21 



April 23 



Instructional Techniques, I 
Lecturing 

PersonaJi Ized Instruction 
Alternative Mass Instructional 

Techniques 
(PBAGTiCE LECTURIWG EXERCISE) 

Instructional Techniques, II 
Discussion Techniques 
Communicating vdth Students 
(VIDEO FEEDBACK EXERCISE) 

Instructional Techniques r H I 
Experiential Techniques 
Simulations ajnd Gajnes 
Role-.Playing 
Audio-visual Techniques 
(SXPERIEi^TIAL LiCAf^ING EXERCISE) 



McKeachie, Ghapts. 5, 9t l6 



Lviker 



McKeachie, Chapts, 6-8, 12, 1? 
Ewens, "Tension Points. . 
Kagen (Mel) 



McKeachie, Ghapts. 10-11 
Fransecky and TrojaJiski 
Francis 
Gonover 



May 5 



May 1.Z 



May 19 



May 26 



June 2 



Evaluation 
Achievement Testing 
Techniques for Assigning Grades 
The Pros and Cons of Grading 
Evaluation of Teaching 
Evaluation as a Management 
Technique 

Facilitating Significant Learning 
The Social Relations of the 

Classroom 
Go-mutual Instructional Techniques 

the Contradictions in College 

Teaching 
(Why humanistica3.1y oilented^ 

teachers often get ulcers.) 
Education and the Structure of 

American Society 

History of American Education 
The Dynamics of Educational 
Change 

Future Trends in Higher Education 
Education and Progressive Jocial 
Change 

Faculty Unionization and 
Non-refoirmlst RefoimG 



McKeachie, Ghapts , i3-15» 22-2 
Gronlund 

Gntr for Reseax'ch on I.^T 

Sawyer 

Haracz 

Eble 

Friere 
Rogers 

Ewens, 'developing ..." 



Bowles and Gintis 
Parts I iSc II 
Critiques of Bowles 
and Gintis 



Bowles ajnd Gintis 
Part III 



Newt Davidson Collective 
Bowles and Gintis 
Part IV 
Hill 

Crossland 



EVALUATION 



Your grade in the seminal' vdll be based upon the evaluation of two written 
papers, both of which will be due on Wednesday, June 8, of final exam week. 
There papers are: 

1» A statement of your philosophy of teaching sociology. In this paper you 
should consider questions such as the follow'.ng^: What 3 s the nature of 
significant learning related to sociology? How can this significant leaorn- 
ing be facilitated? What contradictions and pressures are present in 
colleges and universities that might hinder your teaching? What types of 
coping techniques and social change strategies would be most effective in 
dealing with these contradictions and pressures? Etc. 

2« A complete organizationail outline for a sociol'ogy course which you plan to 
teach. This will include a complete syllabus, instructional objectives, 
class plans, exams, and course evaluation techniques. In addition, you 
should write a summary describing this course, showing how your instn^x- 
tional objectives, techniques, smd evaluation' instruments related to one 
another and to your overall philospphy of teaching sociology. 



DiiPaRTMENT OF duCIOLCGY . 
THii UiilVoi^Sm OF AKRCiN 



Jciuiri^jr outline 
C/3Gu :G96-001 iuo C»ji.lc>^;e Tcachina of Jociolo^^y 
Fall, 197G - 2 credits 

Th^is seminar is required uf all graduate teachln^^ assistants in the OCj^art- 
ment cf Sociolo^iy .during the first quarter of their teaching assis tantsiiij- . 
(Students beginning their assic Lantships in the winter or sp^ini^ quarters should 
enroll in the serainar for the followini^ fall. ) 

Goal of the semiuar; 

The purpose of this seminar is to provide-a forum for the examination and 
discussion of varicus aspects of the college teaching profession, particularly 
as these aspects relate to the college teaching of sociolo^^y. 3y the end of 
the quarter the student should have begun to develop a basic philosophy of 
education and an approach to teaching i>hich will guide the future development 
of his or her teaching career. 

Basis for grading cf seiv/inar participants: 

Your grade in the seminar will be based upon the evaluauion of tv/o v;ritten 
documents, both of which ^;ill be due on the last meeting of the quarter. These 
dccuments will be : 

1. t\ statement cf your philosophy of education. This statement 
must demonstrate an understanding Ci. the various philosophies 
of education prevalent among collc^c-l^vei educators and a 
rationale defending the philosophy or philosophies to which 

' you personally subscribe, liefcrences to empirical research 
supporting your position should be included. 

2. A cct;iplete set cf lecture notes illustrating hov; you present 
a selected sociological concept to your class artd an expla- 
nation showing hov.i the development of this lecture v/as guided 
by your personal philosophy of educ:;ticn. 

required texts * 

wilbert J. HcKeachio, Teaching Tips: m Guidebook for the Be.j;iuninK 
CoIIe^iie Teacher (Lexintstcn, riass.: D.'C. Heath 6c Co. , 1969). $3.95 

riilton Hildebrand, tlcbert C. wilson, and Evelyn R. Dienst, £v;j lua tinu 
Univei'sitv Teachin^^ N (Berkalcv , Calif. : Center for Research and Develop- 
loent in Higher £)ducaticn, 1971). 50p 

Kenneth £. HLle and the Conference on Career uevelcpment , Career jjevelop - 
rtent of the Effective College Teacher (Washington, D.C. : Association of 
Afuerican Colleges and the /Mnerican Association of University Professors, 
1971). ?1.CC 

Kenneth £. nble. The tlecc;;ni tion iind evaluation of Teaching (washing ton, 
D.C: nmerican association of University Professors, 1974). $1.0C 
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C . £ a J t on Kg t h; ;e 1 1 , The ^n. o i r tance x^f Tcc;chin.-v; A Memorandum to the New 
CclleKC Teacher (New Hjv.::-, L^ini. ; The Hjnen Foundation, n.d.-). no 
char^^c. 

Keccuimendcd optional tc.;L: 

uilliam H. i3erqui;jt aud otcven li. Phillipj, n Handbook for Faculty Develop- 
ment (..ashini^uoii > u.C: The Ccuacil for the advancement of Siaall Collej^es, 
1975). ^9,95 

» Topics and ass iiininen ts 

:;::etini^ Topic Ass i^^nraent 

'Ao . 

1 The Mechanic 3 of HcKeachie, ch. 1-4, IS-l.i 
Teaching Rothv/ell, ch. 1, 2 

AU Chronicle, "Statement on Pro- 
fessional Kespcnsibilicies . " 

2 Report cn the aS/\ 

v.orkshcp in the Trainin^^ of Gra- 
duate Teaching Asiiistants. Pre- 
sentation by uv . Charlej Goldiiinid, Oberlin Collei;e. 

« 

3 Fhilooophics of nducation. Rothv/ell, ch. 3, 6 
Presentation by Allan ..olf 

4 Techniques uf Teachin;^, HciCeachie, ch. 5-12 
Presentation by Dr. Richard Gigliotti. Rothv;ell, ch. 3 

5 Panel Discussion;: approaches to Teachin^^ 

Dr. ? ul oites, Dept. of Gocioloi^y, K5U 

Dr. Jerry Lev; is, ucpt, of Gociolci^y, KSU 

Dr. David Reide, Dept. of History, Univ. of Akron 

6 Counselling^ HcKeachie, ch. 17 . 

7. Techniques of Career lirble, entire book on career 

Development development. 

3 Teacher liivaluations : HcKcachie, ch. 22, 23 

Uses and Misuses. Rothv;ell, ch. 4 

Presentation by Dr. James Gillham Hildebrand, i.ilson, & Dienst, en- 
tire book. - <\ 

9 Gcttin^i Ready HcKeachie, ch. 19, 21, 24, 25. 

Rothwell, ch. 5-7. 

10 Evaluation of the ocminar. 
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TO: 



Grjduace Teaching A-5:;is tants 



15/75 



FROM: duperviscry CciniuiLLuc Lcr Grjciucitc Tcjchin^ nssistanLs 

rlE ; Xc t] c h inj, * \s y ii; t: j ii t i r in iu^ x i: o^- r j m 

In the lundout i;hich you received earlier thiij year (dcJted 6/3/76) it v/as 
stated that a Supervisory CommitLce for Griidujte TccJchin^ Assistants had beea 
formed. This ccnnnittee will continue throughout the coming jcadeuiic year. 
Members are weal Garland (chair), Richard Gi^liotti, David O'Brien, Kincaid 
Early, and Allan ^«olf. The duties of the committee will be to develop and ad- 
minister a training pro;^ram for ^.raduate teaching, assistants which v;ill attempt 
to aid teaching assistants in the jcquirin^ and developing of teaching skills. 
The initiation of chls program represents an increased av/areness on the part 
of the department regarding the importance of teaching skills in the career 
develcpmenc cf the professional sociologist. This awareness reflects a similar 
av;areness on the part ox the American Sociology Association and grows in part 
out of the attendant.: of some members cf the department (Neal Garland, Kincaid 
early, and Allan woii) at a v;orkshop on graduate teaching assistant programs, 
sponsored by the ASA in Boston this suuuoer. 

Tl*kis department's teaching -'jssis tantship program has been relatively un- 
structured in the past, with assistants being left to develop teaching skills 
largely on their own. In order to make your assistantship a true apprenticeship 
experience, it is desirable to create greater opportunities for feedback between 
assistants and Supervisory Ccmmittee members. The following structures are 
therefore being established; 

as noted in the 6/3/76 handout, 

1. clach assistant will prepare his or her cwn syllabus for distribution to his 
or her ovm section. This syllabus inust include a statement regarding the 
assistant's goals for the course, reading assignments, topics covered, 
dates of exahis, an eicplanatioi"; of any outside assignments, grading scale, 
office hours, and date of the final ciiam. Copies of this syllcJbus mus.t be 
placed on file each quarter ;;ith the director of graduate teaciiin--, assis- 
tants and with the head cf the department. 

2. £ach assistant will be responsible fur the composition, typing, reproducing, 
, assembling, administration, and grading of his or her own exams. Copies of 

examinations must be placed on file each quarter \jith the director of grad- 
uate teaching assistants and with the head of the department before they 
are given tc the class. 

3. iZach teaching assistant will be required to administer a course evaluation 
to his or her class at the end -of each quarter. The evaluation form may 
be either a s-tandardised fen.- chosen from atiiong the many available, or it 
may be one of the assistant's cwn composition. After the assistant has ana- 
lysed the results of this evaluation, he or she will review these results 
with the Supervisory Committee for Graduate Teaching Assistants. 

4. During the first quarter cf the individual's assistantship, ae or she will 
be required to enroll in 303:696, The College Teaching of Sociology. The 
purpose of this course will be tc review various aspects of the teaching 
profession, particularly as Lhey apply to the teaching of. sociology at the 
college level. 
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In addition, the • Supervisory Cci:imittcc is maUini^ available several ether oppor- 
tunities for feedback bctvocn aa.jis L.^uts aud faculty. These options have been 
borrowed' from teacher training, pro-rams utili::ed by other sociology departments, 
includin^i the University of Hcrl'n Carolina, Hicui^ian btate University, and the 
University of Connecticut. Participation in these activities ^;ill be on a vol- 
untary basis. Tlie ouperviscjry Cjinviittee wishes you to know that these oppor- 
tunities are available to you If you desire thcin. 

5. £ach assistant is encouraged to invite a meiiiber of the Supervisory Committee 
to attend and observe one or mere of his or her class sessions. Following 
this • observation, the observer will prepare a written evaluation of the as- 
sistant's pcricrmance and will indicate both strengths and \jeaknc5ses of the 
assistant's teaching skills. Several guidelines will apply to this obser- 
vation activity: 

A. The teaching assistant ;;ill chcos?. the class period tc' be observed. 

B. The observer must prepare a written evaluatioa together. 

C. The observer and the assista»"t must reviei; this evaluation together, 

u. The assistant will determine what will be done with the written evalua- 
tion. Alternatives include: 

1. The v;ritten evaluation may be discarded. 

2. The assistant may retain the sole copy, 

3. The evaluation may be placed in the assistant's file for use as sup- 
porting material when applying for a job. 

ii. The observer may not retain a copy of the written evaluation without 

the assistant's permission to do so. 
?. If the as:;istant fe,els that the observed class period did not go well, 

he or she may direcL that particular observation be deleted and anuther 

observation scheduled for a different date. 

6. Arrangements have been made with the University of Akron's Center for lid- 
ucational Research and Development to have class sessions recorded on Vid- 
eotape if any assistant so desires. Taping and reviewing of tapes will be 
conducted by Dr. IsoLel Pfeiffer and her staff in the Department cn Educa tion. 
Dr. Pfeiffer .-nd her colleagues will reviev; your performance v;ith you and 
\jill counsel you regarding your teaching skills. No member of the Sociology 
Department will see these tapes unless you request them to do so. 

?• The Center for educational rlcscarch and Development, under the direction of 
Dr. riliaabcth Hittlc, will conduct a scries of one-day workshops on speci- 
fic teaching skills during the year. . Tcachin^, assistants will receive noti- 
fication of these workshops as they become available and are invited to en- 
roll in any which are of special interest to them. 

C. Assistants ape invited to use the department's tape recording equipment 

to make an audio tape of a class sessi^in. Members of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee ^'ill review the tape with assistant if invited to do so. 
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■ 9. Teaching j^j^ibtjntc should Lc j;;;:rc of Clie icicL !:liuL the doparti.ienl: 'i; well- 
equipped small groupy Icilun^tcvy L'ciuilit.icc arc avcjilc^ble to them for use as 

tecichin^j, device jnd as a i- r »jjcei;cin:^ their c;;n tccichin^ skills. 

A lab ar;sistant is available to upcrate the videotape and audiotape equipment 
Arrau^^ciuents ^or use ;;f tho lab can be niadj thr^u^h br. Gi;^liotti. 

IC. Teaching jr;sistants are eiic:oura,,cd to invite caclV ether to act as observers 
of their teachini^ shillj. Much can be gained nhrou^^h sharini^ of ideas, 
techniques, and materials. You are c;^.courai^cd to uiake such sharing a regu- 
lar aspect of your relationships \;ith fellow teaching, assistants. 

To facilitc^ce the sharin^^ of information, you vjill find attached to 
this ueiao an IHFuHMiTIOH SGURC£ forra for the reporting of journal articles, 
boohs, and other sources of information v/hich you have found particularly 
useful in your class. If ycu will provide the information called for on 
this foriVi and turn the form in to neal Garland, it v/ill be reproduced and 
distributed to all teachin^^ assistants. In this manner, everyone can build 
a file OL useful inforuiaticn from v;hich lectures and ckiss projects can be 
censtrfic ted. Additional copies of the form arc available from Neal Garland 
if af^edcd. Sugticsticas of other ways in which information can be shared 
V7 ill be we i c au.c d . 

The Cup:a-viscry Ccinmittce invites suggestions of ether activities v.'hich you 
feel \;culd be beneficial to ycu in developing your teachin^i^ si -lis. 



(ji 



IWFOIlrL/riGiv SOURCE 



Submitted by ; 



Source: journal l. -ol: uiai_,;;2iae other 



Author ; 
Title: 



Source: (Give full journal title, number, date, page numbers, etc.; 
if book, i;,ivQ full publication data, etc.) 



Conccpu(c) illuatratci by t.iij source; 



Brj.ef Summary of the article, book, etc.: 
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Prof. Dean 3. Dorn 
uept. of Sociolo^^y 
California State Univ. 
Gacraracnto, Ca 95819 

SOCIOLOGY 295B 

Internship iri^ Higher cIduccJtion; l'-*»chinf3 SociolCoi^its to Teach* 

Purpose : Graduate students are preoarad tc teach introductory socioloi,y in parti- 
cular, but other courses, indirectly, in ftocicloiiy v,cll. Th.a emphasis of the 
course is a discussion of what is to Le tau^hu es well as peda^Oi^ical issues re- 
gardin^i hov; to taach. Tne seminar is div?lded into two parts - classroom discussion 
and field experience or internship experior.oe (or, if you prefer, "practice teach- 
ing '). It emphasises the need to deal vjith b3,si;: issues in the discipline, the 
use of the Sccratic Diethod as ona model for instruction, and lutellectual ri^^or* It 
i« graded on a pass/fail basis, 

Kequirempnts ; Each student v7ho enrolls is required to become an assistant to a 
faculty member v;ho is teaching a section of introductory socioloi^y at a two- or 
four-year colle<j,e. The student is expected to lecture, assi^^n reading material, 
lead small group discussion, ;^ive e^;aniinations , ^rade, and generally do those tasks 
which the faculty luember assigns tc the student assistant. In addition, each stu- 
dent fijust attand once per v7cg1; a seminar session in which the assigned reading will 
be discussed. The student must come prepared for discussion. In addition, the 
studeats will be required to discuss aspects of their field or internship experience 
with other ajembers of the seminar. Finally, the student will be required to write 
a paper in which he or she designs, in d6»tail, an introductory course in sociology 
and justifies it in terms of the issues raised in the seminar. 



i-xeading nssi^nmentg ; 

rt. Theoretical and SuHstcintive Issues - a context for knowing how an intro- 
ductory course fits into, it is related to, some of the lar^^er issues and questions 
in the discipline of sociology. 



1. "The Setting of oociolot,y in the l&SO's,'' Lipset & oinolser 

2. 'Seme Problems Confronting Sociology as a Profession,'^ T. Parsons. 

3. "Introduction to the .Symposium on the Iirpl legations of the 

Sibley rieport for Under^^raduate Curriculum," ti. Bates, 

4. ''Sociology and General Education," li. Bierstedt. 

5. 'sociology and Humane Learning,'* Bierstedt. 

6. "The Teuching and Learning of oociolc^y,'' N. Cantor. 

7. "'Social Hethodoloiiy :;nd the Teaching of Sociology,*' H. £. Jensenr 
o. .vhat is .^ociolor.v^ (Chapter 1), m. Inkales. 

9. ''Sociology as (n\ Idea System," rl. Nisbet. 

IL. "Sociology as a Teachin,., Enterprise," C. Pa^e. 

11. Modern Social Refurm s (Chapter 1), /\. Shostcik. 

12. " "lixploraticns in .■•ppiled Social Science," Gouldner. 

13. "Value-free Sociology," D. Gray. 

14. [Radical 3ociolo;.\v (the Introduction), D. Horov7it2. 



B. Peda;^ouir.aI Techniques - a context for .knov;ing how to teach introductory 
sociology after consider in^^ v;hat should Le taught. 

1. "Instructional development: nn Overview," (Chapter 2 of ^ Hand - 

hook for Faculty Davolc proent ) . 

2. Teaching. Tips by w. J. HcKeachie. 



3. oelectcl articles Irum tihe billioi^raphy developed by 

£tiiclyi\ uLiviis fur th- Project oil 'iViachin^ Under^rddua tc 
ciocaoiu^y und fr^ta Liic Kascurces soctiuii of Tec^chi . u;^ 
SocLolo>.v » Vol . 3 , /^.pril, IV 76 . 

Students will select several articleb froru these sources 
dealin^i with iiuicva tions , ideas, and strate^^ies fcr pre- 
sentin^^ Socioloi^y Co undergraduate students. £ach scuiinar 
student v;ill present to the i;eminar his or her analysis 
and thoughts regarding the selec ted ar tic les . 

C. video tapirm - one way to examine individual styles of teachine^. 

If the students in the seminar d^rec, v/ideo tdpin^ of their 
performance/ lec tures in the classroom v;ill occur. Discussions 
of the tape will occur in the seminar. This i s not a require - 
ment of the course. It v;ill occur only if the student agrees 
and v;ishes to have himself or herself taped . 



* For further details rci^ardin^ this course, please see my' article "Teaching 
Sociologists to Teach:- A Focus on Content." Teaching Gociolo^v , Vol. 3, No. 3 
April 1976, pp. 2C5-276. 



Department cf bocioloi^y 

Case wesCern Reserve Univeriiiuy 



Sprin-, 1976 



.'3 0C iol {.i/.v 5 10 " r\.cvi::od Schedule 



Instructors: ojul reldinjn jnd ^ijile H^ju^:, 
Credits: 2 semester hours 

Class Times: The class \;ill meet at ir.formiil brcvm-bati lunches every Monday 
from 12:30 to 1:45 in Haydn 103. First session v;ill Le on 
February 16. 

Requireraents for credit: Attendance at all sessions and one 10 pa^e paper. 

,ties ted topic::,'is a comparison of tv;c textbooks in intro- 



Auditors ; 
Ueadin^s : 



Date 

Feb. 16 

Readini: 



Feb. 23 

Reading ; 



Har. 1 



Headin; 



The s 

ductory sccioloj^y or in a speciality, 
quire approval of the instructors. 



Another topic v;ill re- 



nuditors are v:elconie but attendance at all sessions is required. 

Journal readin^^s may be found in Freiber;^er ( not on reserve). 
BcoUs (Jencks & Riesioan & Trow) arc on reserve at Frieber^er. 
Unpublished papers v;.ill be cn reserve in the departmental library 



CLASS SCHEjjULHi nHu READIKG3 

Topic 

Introduction 



Ins true tors 



Hau;; 6c Feldman 



Roland Liebert & Alan E. Bayer, "Goals in Teaching 
Under;^radua tcs , " /American Socioloi:;is t , 10:4, (Nov., 
•75), pp. 195-205. 

Hov; College A-e Adults Learn Kuishna Kumar 

R. C. Atkini;cn & R. H. Shifiriu, "The Control cf education Dept 

Short Tertu Heiuory, " Scientific mnerican , 1971, 

muj,us t , pp . S2-90. Gordon Bower , "analysis of 

a Hnemonic Device," Miner ican Sc ientis t , 1970, 

Sept. -Oct., pp. 496-510. Burton J. Underv/ood, 

"Fur^e ttin^i, Scientific American , Har. 1964. 



T: e I ntroductory Sociolo:j:,v Course and Texts 



Feldman 



CL/aSS BiiGINS mT 11:15 in CLaRK 209 (SOCIOLOGY 112A) 
to hear lecture in intorducccry sociology by Feldiqan 
and then will adjourn to Haydn at 12:30 for a discus- 
sion. 

Recce HcGec & Butler Crittenden, Freshman Sociolo;;v 
at Purdue: /ui Experiiaent in Mass iiducation .' (unpub- 
lished paper) Butler Crittenden, n Lecture-Tutorial 
Approach to Mass Instruction in Sociolouv: Attitudes 
_ci nd ?c r f c r ma nee . (unpublished paper) Charlene S. 
Knuckman with Recce ricGcc, a Continuing Experiment in 
■ Mass Education - i\ Progress Report. (unpublished) 



9 - 



Date 
Wa r . 8 



Har. 15 

rleadins 



/\n Introduc < .ion Lo Lcurn i ui:: Thecrv 

Chciptera 1, 2, 3 (iiiio bo^k ij on reserve 
for Psychcloi^y 431). 



Tc ilcnted Te:jchnrs tjll: about Teaching 
Christopher Jencks cc David rliesman, 
''liefcrDing the Graduate Schools," pp. 
51U-544 in J:^ncks 6c Uiesman, The 
ricadcmic Revolution , (Garden City: 
ucuuleday Anchor, 1968). 



Ins true tor 

Thomas Hyde 
Psycholoj^y Dept. 



Charles Callander 
Anthropology Dept. 
Georgie Lc'sh-Lurie 
Biolo^iy Dept. 



War. 22 



The Field Experience 
cl:caia Constructio n 
No ReadiniL 



Hau;. 



Har. 29 
apr . 5 



rlcadin;;^ ; 



VaCaXICW 

The Student Tar^r.her 

CLASS BbiGIWS 11:15 IN CWK 209 (SGCIOLCGY 
112A) to hear a lecture in introductory soci- 
ology on sex roles ^^iven by Sandra Christie, 
ue vjill then adjourn to Haydn Hall at 12:30 
for a discussion. 

Rcece HcGee fit Charlene S. Knucknan, The 
Graduate Studeiits* in Lar;;e Under^raduri Le 
Courses (unpublished paper). 



apr. 12 

Readin^^ ; 



Apr. 19 
Apr, 26 



Me. . ; n;; Our Clients: A Conversation with Under - 
;;raduates in Socio lo^v 

Joiieph Zelen, "Undergraduates in Socioloi^y," pp. lo3- 
19S in Hartir. Trow (ed.) Teachers and Students 
(Nev/ York: iicGraw Hill, 1975). 
Reward S. Becker, "what Do They Really Learn at 
Collc^^e'i'' Xran:;ac tion (Hay /June, 1964), pp. 14-17. 



The Teachin>4 of Sociolop.y 

i.orkl n .; Assumptions and Hypotheses; about 
Deterudnants c£ i££i:ec tive Teaching; 



Jetse Sprey 



Sharon Guten 



May 3 



open Session 
the seminar. 



to be arcant^ed by students in 



Hay 10 ;:valuatin^ Tcachlnr; t.illiam Holmes 

Reading: Robert R. Hind, Sanlord Dornbusch & U. Richard Scott 
Theory of evaluation Applied to a University 
Faculty." Sociology of iiiducaticn , 47 (winter, 1974), 
pp. 114-123. 

Robert T. Blackburn and Hary Jo Clark, "an assessment 
of Faculty Performance: Some Correlates Betv?een nd- 
itiinia tra tor , Cclleat^ue, Student, and Self-Ratings, ' 
SQcioloK.y of iLducation , 4u (Spring, 1975), pp. 242-256. 



Soc. 8*955 

Seminar: Teaching Sociology 
Winter Quarter, 1977 



Prof. Robert Kennedy 
Department of Sociology 
1181 Social Science Bldg/ 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 



References ; W.J. McKeachie, Teaching Tips , Heath, 6th ed., 1969, paper. 

Tf :aching Sociology , Vol. 3:3 (April 1976) and other issues in Wilson library. 
C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imaginati.on . Oxford, '59, paper. 

Requirements : 

1) Written preparation for a sociology course of your own choosing at either the 
freshman/ soph, level, or the upper division level. 

a. The course syllabus, a maximmn of 5 pages due FEB. 2nd . 

b. Justification for the content dnd organization of the course syllabus based 
on specified criteria, a maximum of 5 pages and due FEBt 2nd . 

c. Lesson plans for 6 lectures, maximum of 3 pages each, due M arch 9th . 

d. A 50 point mid-quarter ..exum which includes a mix of essay, short answer, 

and multiple choice questions and the key for grading the exam, due March 9th . 

2) Participation in seminar sessions is expected and necessary for the success of 
th*t teaching practicum especially. 

a. Give a 30 minute lecture based on one of your 6 lesson plans. 

b. Act as a critic of the presentations of the other seminar participants by 
giving them both verbal feedback and written notes. 

c. (Given time) observe at least two lectures of one of the University's 
"distinguished teachers" with their permission, and prepare a 1 page sum- 
mary of what you think "distinguishes" them from other teachers. Present 
your findings to the seminar on March 9th . 



Class Schedule : 
Jan* 5 



Readings : 



12 

. 19 
26 

Feb, 2 
9 

16 
23 

Mar. 2 

9 



Teaching sociology: professional and ethical issues. Mills: 3-194; McK: 179- 

181; TSoc: 229-288. 



Course Preparation (bring to class your criteria for 
what should be included in a syllabus-- content & or- 
ganize tion--and why. What should be in a lesson plan 
and why). 



McK: 1-17, 91-114; 
TSoc: 339-378. 



Exams, grading, & evaluation (bring to class your cri- McK: 120-150, 206-239. 
teria for what makes a good exam, your policy for 
grading, your use of course evaluations). 

Face-to-face. (Bring to class your criteria for what McK: 22-90, 115-118, 
makes a "good"' lecturer, discussion leader, tutor, 151-178, 182-205. 
and advisor. ) 



Presentation: 
Presentat;ion: 
Presentation: 
Presentation: 
Presentation: 



Discussion of "Distinguished Teachers." 

^7 



Socioloj];y 601 
College Teaching 
Winter, 1977 



Dr, Wagenaar 
Miami Universiliy 
Oxford, Ohio 



Texts: Eble, Tha Craft of Teaching 

Lieborc, "Goalij in Teaching Undergraduates" 

(/unerican Sociologist, "Tiov. 75) (handout) 

Magcr, J^ri^rici'j^ Instructional Obi actives 

M:ir-:hall aad Hales, Essentials of Testing 

'IcKeachie, Te>:ich ln^ Tips 

oolocted >U.mo s to the Fac ulty (Univ. of Michigan) (handouts) 

O-ivis, Teaching Scrategies in the College Classroom (reserve) 

:'-bie, Pr ot-^si^^-oro as Teachers , Chaps. 3 and 4 (reserve) 

Skinner, T^-chnola-.v/ of Teaching . Chaps. 1-3 (reserve) 

:.-oIocied articles fro.T. Journal of Higher Education (reserve)" 

.,• '^"rlii^. j'.o.;d htMiavLural objectives and assoss their attainment 

y I \-iriiy ta-rouoiny of educational objectives 

-iMllt:;/ *.o tisc ::ud Lo-visual aids and recognise their utility 

/var-r.c^;s of various tf.aching techniques and strategies and ability to recog- 
-i:^e v;aon each is ino:>t appropria te—e ,g ., lecture , small groups, role playing.' 
laf.Lon, etc. r / &, 

identify key components of the effective teacher 
Z' A'->^lit:y to identify key components of effective teaching 
; . . ramlliaric^^ with a limited amount of research on teaching 

• -^"^ ^ limited amount of literature on student evaluation of instructio 

V. . .-Hilarity with audio-tutorial methods 

^-"Z^^^^^^CQ of role of professor in university organization 
■;}' [^-^V -'^ constru:.-. ?ud evaluate test items cf dl.^fcr -^nt type^ 

-^^-^''■^■•'•irlty with o: the nitty-gritty elements of college teaching (e.g., 

•■••curies, amount of work, amount of authority) 
^^^^'^ practice iu planning a complete course 
^[^r:.ty with esr.oiLial- of educational psychology as applied to college student 
.rcic.ire in teac[iin> and teaching assessmonis via microteach ing and 
i\pr.rcnt. iceship. 



EKLC 



OVER 68 



Major Activities; 



1. read all assigned material?. 

2. complete all 12 units on teaching at AV Center (Purdue-Exxon modules) 

3. write behavior objectives for intro course 

4. plan complete course, including plans for at least 
3 different modes of instruction and selection 

of appropriate AV materials. 

5. participation of 3 microtonchlng sos5;ionr., the last of which will be 
"r.raded" 

6. observe classes of 3 professors antJ complete short report 

7. 3 short exams, mostly essay 

8. one final paper, which is to be a letter written to a friend who is 
very interested in teaching and has been assigned a course, but knows 
little about teaching (details later) 



Outline of semester: 
Week 



Topics 



3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 through 13 
1/4 
15 

Evaluation: 



The role of sociology in the liberal arts curriculum; learning 
theory 

Behavioral objectives: how to write, use» and evaluate objectl^j 
some cautions and shortcomings regarding behavioral objectives. 

Lecturing a.s a teaching method. 

Small groups, role-playing, simulation, discussion, and 
ca5:f. studicrs. 

Components and deteminants of effective teachers and teaching. 
Audio-visual aids and self-instruction methods 
Testing and student evaluation of teaching ^ 
The "nitty-gritty'* of teaching 

Apprenticeship: classroom experience, supervised by members of 
departmental faculty (conferences to be scheduled) 

Role of pi'oiijj's.or in un ivers :y or;^ :;;i;;at:lo:\ (guest leccure bv 
Provost) 

Summary and review of apprenticeship experience. 



— One fourth of grade barbed on course planned by student 

One fourth of grade based on microccachi ng and apprenticeship 
(grade determined by supcrv isi n;;; instructor and myself) 

--One fourth of gradt: based on tlie 3 o/.ams 

One fourth of grade based on final paper and short assignments 

NOTE: Class participation is not formally graded, but is 

encouraged and will be used in borderline cases. Also, the grading 
of teaching performance will incorporate student self-evaluation 
and discussion with instructor. (^Cj _ 
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ufficc hu'Uii: : Gi\C, 125^x, ricr.day 1:00 - 5:00 or by arrange- 
ment 

Libby Klemer -- 545-0068 (offic--) 
256-0546 (home) 
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Office huurt;: GRC, 125A, Tuesday 8:00 - 12:00 noon 



Readings : will include Teaching Tips for the BeHinain;:. College T^-'c-jcher (i-Ic- 
Keachic), DisccverinA; Your Teachin>i Self (Cunvin and Fuhi.mann), 
A handbook of Faculty Davelopment (Berqui^t and Phillips) and 
selected readings. 

Introduction and rerspective 

Vie work at the Center for Instructional Resources and luiprovcinlnt (CIRI).. 
Our interests include improving and evaluating college teaching; faculty 
and student clajjsruom roles; the historical, sociological and philosophical, 
foundations of higher education; ej:panding the goals of higher education; . 
and growth of individuals within teaching/learning conte:;ts. In addition 
to these areas, a priraary interest v;e both share is that of teaching. 
VJc are looking forward to this semester with you.. If the office hours 
are not convenient, please feel free to loalce an appointment for a time 
which is. 

Course nii.is 



The ains of this couirsc are to help its participants: 

1. iLxplorc and state their philosophy of education and assumptions 
about learning. 

2. Beccuic aware of their own Leac^^ing and learning styles and the 
consequences of these sjpyles for themselves as teachers and Iparners. 

3. Begin ways to deal witu issues related to teaching such as sexism and 
racism in the classroora, the relationship (or lack of it) betv;een 
student affairs and academic affairs, the multiple service research 
and teaching roles of faculty, and special concerns of teaching 

in Oon-schcoi setting. 

4. Try out and be e>:pcsed to a nuiubcr of alternative strategies, 
approaches or raethods for teaching. 

5. i)iagnosc their own and cthars teaching strengths and weaknesses, 
as well as practice ways to give and work \;ith feedback about 
teaching , 

6. Use a variety of availajxe resources (e.g., videotape, books) 
for improving witd e:;iianding teaching effectiveness. 

1, Develop a csuipleto course plan for a course in their own discipline 
or area of interest. 

er|c VO 
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8. Do a prcject :;iii.ch v;ill prcvlJe infcriiiation fur their potential 
career aij a ccachcr in :j iicttiaij i;here they ini^^ht be working, 
such ac primary cciioolu, colleges, universities, or priccns. 

Class Gcocions will be used for diijcujsing issues, sharing ideal; jnd resources, 
practicing skills and evaluatiii^ how the course is iiieotinv established goals 
and student needs. 

Course. Pro ice ts ; \ .vill include interviewing j faculty lacinber, developing a 
course; doin^ scnie teaching in cl:;ss, jud doing a project 
on teaching/ learning topic of personal concern. 

Fcrnui t 

Tlie course i;ill be divided into three parts. Part I will focus on the 
foundations and skills of tejching. Part II will focus on a method olo^^y 
for plcinning, iraplementing, :;nd evaluating a course. Part III v;ill be 
designed primarily to meet the needs and special interests of those enrolled 
in the course. Possible topics for Pcjrt III roight include: chjrcjc teris tics 
of students; evaluation und improvement of college teaching; organize tionjl 
development in hij^her C:ducatiou; evjlujtion of students and grading; and 
micro-teaching. 

Course Activities : 

1. You v;ill be asked to write a contr:;ct jbout what you would like to do 

in order to lejrr. about some cispect of college teaching that is particu- 
larly interesting or important to you (e.g., effects cf tenure; special 
skills in tecichiag niath; getting ready to teach a course you will be 
teaching). Your contr:;ct should include information on your goals, 
the activities y^u * ve" planned to meet those goals, the kind of product(s) 
you v;ill produce (e.g., course description, survey results, etc.), 
deadlines for v;hcn you will complete particult»r ::ctivities or projects, 
aud an indication o2 how you want your efforts to be ev^lucjted. In 
other i/ords, the contract needs to include statements of the following: 

a) the problem or :;re:j you pl:;n to jddrcss 

b) what gocjls you v;:int to :icccmplish for yourself in this area 

c) the activities ycu will cng:;ge in to meet your goals 

d) the prccLucLs tc result ^rcm your cjctivities 

q) deadlines for .hen activities an:I/or products will be completed 
f) how you want your effort'; and/or products evaluated. 

You will be asked to share your contract for the'ccurse with Sher and Libby. 
The final contract you wc-rk on need«5 to be accepted cis clear and possible 
by you, Sher, cind Libby. 

2. 'whether '.;e arc jv;:;re of it or not, our philosophies of educ:jtion, 
teaching, and learning affect v;*.at we do and uxq comfortable with as 
te:jchers. To study the reality of this statement, you are asked to 
do two things described be lev;: 

a) Interviev; a full-time iaculty person about her/his philosophy of 
education and assumptions about teaching and learning. Questions 
asked should include the follov;ing; 
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1) Vihut is your phil..ii jphy of eJuccj Lion? 

2) Mhiit cjrc your CiJjMi.'ptions about ho\j people learn? 

3) vJhat clc; you feel to lIic rule of teacher in the clasaroom? 

4) what teaching techuiqucs do you preiiently use and which have 
you tried and abandoned '.^ . 

5) Hov; do you feel about teaching .as a profession for yourself? 

After the interview, v;rite a short paper discussing hovj the ansv;ers 
to these questions fit and don^t fit together. Include wh.at the 
implications are of what this teacher said for you and how you . 
will or do teach. 

/ 

b) Write your own philosophy of education and assumptions about teaching 
and learning. To do that, you might try answering the questions 
listed above for asking another teacher. 

Prepare enough copies of this to share with each member of the class. 

3. tach of you will be asked to v;ork on a team which uill act as a discussion 
facilitator for some part cf the reading list. Tliece are a number of 
different techniques that can be used to facilitate discussion. iZxperienc^ 
in^ some of these techniques and evaluating .their effectiveness will hope- 
fully enhance cur understanding of the reading, as v;ell as give us some 
insights into different techniques for discussing reading material. 

iiach team will also be responsible for reading supplemental books or 
ax"ticles on the top5 • for which they lead the discussion. They will 
be respon.jible for designing, implementing a session to "present ' what 
they feel are the most important ideas or issues in the material. 
They will also be responsible for designing an evaluation procedure 
for assessing 'student * s *' learning of the content of the session and 
satisfaction v/ith tiie processes used to present the material. This is 
a chance to tiy some teaching techniques you haven * t used before. Get 
us all involved with your presentation. 

'i. liach of you will be asked to participate in class sessions. Gome cf 

these sessions, as indicated above, v.^ill be led by those enrolled in the 
course and some by 5her and Libby. You will be asked to indicate special 
Copies or skills you i/ould lil;e to have addressed which are not topics 
on the reading list, as well as those on the reading list you would like 
to have emphasized. 

Gr.'idin:: 

Grades are on a Pass/Fail basis unless requested otherwise. For those 
needing grades, thoy will be based upon, the following : 

a) Projects from Part I - faculty, intervievj and philosophy of educ. paper 

b) Project from Part II to consLiit of a course design in the student's 
field including ^cals, objeatives, format and evaluation 

c) Development and completion of an acceptable individual contract 
and the project agreed upon in the contract. 

Guidelines for projects will be provided on the short syllabus. 
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BKlcF OVERVIEW 



iiiiiNaK ON CQLLi£G£ T£ACHIWG 
- rart I - 



This section of ihc couriic ij >:^:^L:^u^2 to i^ct you in touch with your feelings 
values and id^cis about tejchin^i. .."c will ask you to do this thrcu^^h readings 
classroom exercises and diccusiiioas , and throui_;h conversa tioas/ interviews 
\;ith faculty and administrators on campus. 



January 2G 



February 4 



February 11 

February IG 
Febru.-.ry 25 



liiffective Teachers - elvth or Reality ! 

1 . Introduc tions 

2. c!::p lana tion of course ^ 

3. encounter 1904 

4. Research on ef fee Live teachers 

Assii^niiient : feplanation of faculty interview and philosoph 
of education paper due on 2/11 

Faculty Role Perceptions 

1. ChronolOf^y of research 

2. Tcachin^^ viewed from a roles perspective 

3. Guu'.mary of rcle findin^^s 

Mssii^nuient:; First draft of contracts due 

Reminder ; Faculty interviev.'s and own philosophy of educa- 
tion 

Paper duo next class 
Philosophy of iZducaticn 

1. Assumptions about kncwled^Oj learnin^i and the learner 

2. iZncounuer 19G4 re-visited 

3. Discussion of faculty interviews 

3p'aaki.!r on Issues in Hi;;her Sduca tion 



1. Ccrr.plctc teachipb^'^i^^ working on Curwin 6c Fuhrmann 
by this date 

2. i^etermmution of format for part 3 



- Part II - 

Jpecial readings be provifJed or su^^^estcd for each class session in 

this part. each class session vjill include (1) some format ""or dealing 
Witt, '.nforraation iu the readings; (2) an experiential activity to help you 
think thrcui^h your ideas and values/or practice skills; (3) a lead-in for 
your cut-of-class '..orl: on that topic which will oe due the follc\.:in^ class. 
i>t the end of part II, you should have id^ias about how to plan, implement, 
and evaluate couri^os as well as aciiual practice in each of these areas, 
and plans for cne uait '.}f. a course you '.jould soiae day like to teach. 

March 3 rlannin:^ a Course cr Unit of Instruction 

1. Course-pianniUc^ c::erci3e 

2. Objectives - behavioral or not? 

3. o::araiuiato values in teaching a particular course 

Assii^UiLcnt : i.rite brief overviev; and objectives for vour 
•course cr unit of course 



Seminar on College Tejchiuii 
Brief Ovcrviev; 
Pa^^e tv;o 



H^irch IC — 



Hiircb 17 



March 24 
March 31 



April 7 - 
April 14 
^xpril 21 
April 2G 

nay 5 
Viuy 12 



Ch_;-;o^inr: 'iV; achla;i ot:ra ta::ias : rlc^tchin^ Heth ' ^ds u'itih . 
1, ileal ricKOciculo 

nssi^^niacnt : Pijn mcUhodc for achieving objectives of unit 

Imi3 1 Ga:e n 1 1 Ho th od r> 

1 . Micro- teaching sessions 

Assignment: In-class practice teachin- and ^^ivinj; feedback- 
to other teachers 

VaCnTION 

Student Course and Teaching t£valuation 

nssii^nment: Design evaluation items to test student 
learning and teaching effectiveness 

- Part III - 

Actual c>:.ntent and format to be determined by 2/25/76 



Tn/\ 



1. Draft of contract project due of feedback from class 

or Sher and Libby is desired before final due date 

TBA 

Course Evaluation and wrap-Up 

1, Final project for contract: due 
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A Graduate Course in the Teachina ox 
Psychology: Description and Evaluation 



FRANK COSTIN 



Demands for the improvement of college 
teaching are increasing, not only in educa- 
tional writings* but also in literary maga- 
zines and journals of current affairs (i, 3). 
Much of the discussion has focused on thj 
widespread use of teirhing assistants, es- 
pecially in our lar^'.e ojid univer- 
j-ities, and the poor i.- tr\c.c frequent- 
ly accompanies thi^ ^vractj-.y- 
One of the p^isr. 
is that teachiir-. s 'jis^un^:- 
quote training h:r ih^it ;. b', 
vcy (4) disclose.:! 'ha^ Aitao' "jh some de- 
partments in •...lilc-'f^'^s 



at criticisms 
2ceive inade- 
A recent sur- 



universities 
have developed ::>'n.v:I r.rv .ling procedures 
designed specific • • . cheir teaching as- 

1. A briefer vorsiori this paper was presented 
a: .'iie symposiura on * CoKoge Ttjching as Tart 
of ( -f.^duate Trainin^^.'* Seventy-Fifth Ann;ial 
ConvL' ion of the AmT-can Psychological Asso^ 
elation. Wrshinv^ton, 'J.C.» September j. 1967. 
Joh.T Stapert assisted in processing the evaluation 
Lata. 



Dr. Costin is professor of p>ycholo^y, Ur.vr s.. 
of Illinois, Urbr.r^a. 



sistants, relatively few mainrain perma- 
nent programs, and the few that are main- 
tained tend to be superficial. For example^ 
less than 10 percent of the programs gave 
systematic instruction in how so pUa 
courses, methods of classroom teacl>*ing, or 
evaluation of student performance; fewer 
than half provided any direct supervision 
of the teaching assistants' activities; and 
less than a third evaluated their teaching 
ability. 

It might be that more colleges and -.mi- 
versities would develop permanent pro- 
grams aimed at remedying th*? defects 
just mentioned if they had at hand spe- 
cific formats and procedures to help thcni 
f>st started, particularly those that hive 
.ilready been demonstrated and evaluated. 
Thz purpose of this article, ihert-fore, is to 
descr be an npproatir ; cr^ems to be 
'Ajrking successailly^ a seminar in the 
teaching of psychology that can be used 
not only by departments of psychology 
but a'.so by other academic departments 
as an initial model in the training of their 



Volunnf XIX Numbed 



leaching assistants. 
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nno'CATioN" 



■The SL^min^r, 'Tiincir .nd ^ l-hod. of 
leaching Psycholo^^yr was ^•;ria:cd 

Univer5it>- of Illi-nf:; fC: ir^ip.,?-- 
Urlr^na cn:npui) in 19-: , QH.rci e^ i 
scuiesr-r, ir no;*/ his aa 



.■•»■■.• C": 
roil.:' 



nrs, meeriri; 



hours a week. Th^ seminar cnr::'=; aca- 
demic credit is op..n to any r-iud. c ^vho 
ha5 connpl-red at Ica^t c;n.e V ':^- o.^" >;rnd 
ua:e work in psvxholn.^v-, and y -.vft.i 
of all studenrs ^y\^o -^vcr v> bt- vcl^ching 
assistants in the :A-;v:r: .n'^nc of Psy- 
chology or wh • 
to toa ch. Sinc<! 

«n uu: Depj.-:mer,: ..rc ur-ed co .-^cqaire 
so.-ne tcachin.-; exp.-ni'nce before th-y 
(n'.'.-ih thoir degree programs, a I^r-- 
rr.aiority of thecn eventuai;;.- becorr.e rf.ich- 
a^si>tap?s ■o- ,r leasr o'.'o ye..r. Mo.: r,r 
tliem nianas.- '.^'r-e t!v: course v/hile ti-y 
arv- ccachiny. v., tjh co.iflicts i.i da.,5 
5c^ -.-.tiles or th, p.esi of other duries pre- 
vent t^-me t'ro:r. er.rohn>; at the ;;n:e ti.ey 
iirst Deym to tearh. 

The ^•.•■.TTo! oh;ec(:ve-. oh th: ?em;nir 
.Te ro heip sti:,.ienr.; rer.dy for t!u- 
teaeh.v.r; j^!,, j:,,,. 

surr.c la the Oep.-rrmenr cf r.y.ho'cipy 
to in-.prove the perforin.-.ncc oi trny .-..s".! 
t-^n:. u-ho h.ve already srartcd to te.uh, 
^i-d to help v\ .:„J,...:, p,^_^,,.^ r,^^ ^u,. 
var;o'.i> t-.-jchin- j't-ury'ris i;.. jU..,. 

^";:^;y-^ they h.,;.. i\v.-Z.'' 

t'v:irj;.-j ,.,.,■,:!.;, Ti;e sem 
(<y:c a re.ru'!.:r p.-;,-r ,,f r-j-..!..^ ,., _ 
'••ei; a, jr, ii:....e;v; -e tr.ur.;.". ; 
Th- con.-e;:t r,: the ■ „ :r;v is cl.-yj 
^■;.';h.r ;:re.'>. f(,:;,-pf v hl.-^ .,-.v.-c.-. 
i---: :he f:r,t I.,,!- oi the 
f.''. r.v;ii,i> :.e';:i,T.re: ..'■■v.. lop 'V'; 
] \::::---, •;el,vi .m;.; (,r;; ,| 
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content, planning and handling teaching- 
learning situations, and evahjacing ' the 
attaintv.ent of course objectives. (Th.is se- 
quence reHects a basic approach to currc- 
uIurTi^ development and instruction pro- 
pounded for many years by Ralph Tyle- 
and his follov/ers.) The remaining four 
areas are covered during the second half 
of the seminar: special aspects of teacher- 
stucent relationships (e.g., advising and 
couKselmg), ethics in teaching, issues of 
tv;ac!ung versus research, and re5e::rch 
problems in the teaching of psychoiogv. 
(Ait;iough some discussion of research 
problems i.-evirably occurs from time to 
tirne tn:o-jghour the course, the area is con- 
sidered mo.-e formally at this stage by hav- 
'r.g several students present to the seminar 
■brief descriptions of research problems " 
they would hke to investigate.) The se- 
qticrice of the last four areas is rather 
flc.x-iblc, depending largely on what the 
rnajorir^- of the group ^van^5 ro do 

Although all eight areas receive seme 
attention du.rjng tlv, seminar sessions, the 

extent- to -.vhich specific topics v.-irhin an 
area .ire d,..cussed usually vanes from one 
semester to another, accordin. 
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bgca completed; rome of the more popular . 
arc (a) JcraiKrd course outlines, including 
statements of objectivcb, content,- activi- 
ties, and evaluation procedures*; (b)'critical 
essays on such issues as ethics in teaching 
and the "publish-or-perish" argument; (c) 
course examinations, accompanied by . 
charts showing the relevance of items to 
course objectives and content; (d) presen- 
tation of a 30-minute lecture followed by 
th^ seminar's critique. 

Evaluation of Seminar: Opinions of Par- 
ticipants 

The opinions of 6j students, constituting 
practically all those who had completed the 
course, were obtained over a three-year 
period by means of anonymous question- 
naires. The first part of the questionnaire 
listed 24 topics; students were asked to 
indicate on a scale from 3 to i whether it 
was "very important," "moderately im- 
portant/' or "slighdy important" for each 
topic to have been included in the seminar/ 
regardless of the extent to which it had 
been discussed during a session. The fol- 
lowing sLx topics received ratings above 
2.50 and thus were closer to "very im- 
portant" than to "moderately important"; 

1. Developing course objectives that in- 
volve cognitive change 

2. Choosing evalr.ation procedures that 
are consistent with course objectives 

3. Developing and presenting lectures 

4. Using discussion methods 

5. Using objectives as guides for selec- 
ting course content 

6. Determining course grades 

These highly rated topics include not only 
the practical ever^'f .iy work of a college 
teacher but also the specific aspects of the 



1. 



2. 



four areas that represent a basic approach 
to instruction. 

A second group of six topics, receiving 
mean ratings ranging from 245 to 2.25, 
was somewhat above the "moderately im- 
portant" level but closer to it than to the 
"very important*': . . 

Organizing course content into se- 
quences of topics fc^ 
Developing course objective^that in- 
volve attitudinal changes 

3. Teaching versus research: issues, di- 
lemmas, solutions 

4. Ethics of teaching 

5. Methods of measuring atticudinal 
course outcomes 

6. Locatiag~sources.ior„ course materials . 

Although the emphasis in this group was 
still on the central work of the classroom 
instructor, it included also the broader top- 
ics o*^ ethics and teaching versus research. 

The third group of six topics clustered 
closely around "moderately important," 
with a range of ratings from 2.0 to 2.x8: 

1- Methods of measuring cognitive out- 
comes 

Problems of learning and studying 
Students' evaluation of instruction 
Research problems on the teaching of 
psychology 
3. Problems of discipline and morale 
6. Advising and counseling 

The fourth group received mean ratings 
between "moderately important" and 
"slightly Imporrant" (1.92 to 1.53) : 

1. Laboratory methods 

2. Problems of emotional adjustment 

3. Independent study 

After the rating of seminar topics, sm- 
n? 'vere asked four open-ended qj»s- 
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tions. The52 are listed below, with the per- 
ccnta^>e oi stucIcT.rs -iving each rc^^ponse: 

I. Wh.ar kinds of acriviries carried on 
^^'."//rj the seminar sessions did. you 
find especially helpful for learning how 
tu teach psychology? 
a. DLTnon>rrarion3 of discussion mecK- 

0^5 and oiirevahia.tion o!: them (jt 

perc-jnt) 

h, Dcn:ons:rarion ' lecrures and oi-r 
evaluation of rhem (48 percent) 

c. General, free-formal! discussion [zS 
percent) 

d. Presentation of research project3 
and our discussion of them (no per - 
cent). ' 

i. What kind^ of activities carried on out- 
si:i- serrina: seii'-.ions did you find cs- 
F-cially helpful for learning how to' 
teach psychology? 

a. Re.:d:n^c. the references listed in the 
seminar 01! rline (-jS :7e:cent) 

b. Preparing individual projec:.; (37 
percent) 

c. Pr.-p.uinf; test items r.ccordin.- to 
tavono.-nic principles (?.$ percent) 

d- Dcv^iopm;; course objectives ac- 
cording ro ta.\onomic principI-j-V^-:-) 
perccnr) 

Prepuin^^ Iec:::ro> for presentation 
in s-;:n;rMr (::o pcrcenr) 
3; V/hac suf^-t ^tL-^nj\b yn-j have for ac- 



es in f-: 



re rJvmirirs? 



More dvm'M^tr 



rriethod>(.^;..vron':) 
h- flave ii-iv:ijf ' . ? . 



rions di-: 



'^-•e .1.: 



s:*::.i; 



c. ;.iore dcnion;rr.i:inn leciCr. 
ptrcejit) 



d. More research projects presented 
durin- a seminar session (20 per- 
cen:) 

4' Whir vvas the most important' con- 
trib'jrion the seminar r.v.de to your 
development as a teacher" 

a. Gave me more insight into the- 
available method,^ of teaching (48 
percent) 

b. Increased my awareness of how im- 
portanr ir is to plan course ob- 
jectives (38 percent) 

c. iNfade me more awar/? of the kinds of 
i--^ problems encountered in teaching 

• . (3^ percent) 

d. f|e!ped me to be more self-critical 
about my teaching (zS percent) 

t:. S::mL:Iated my desire lo do research 
on teaching (20 percenr) 

Evaluation af S^rrurrnr: Tcnching Behavior 
In addition "o t:.e opinions of it= partici- 
pants, tho serv.innr -vas also ov.iluated by 
comparir.-; th. reaching l,.havior of two 
groups of assistants in their first year of 
teach:ns; thos. v^h.„ l-ad . pirricioated in 
tn, ..jm,:,.r and rrose who h,A no: yet cn- 
roila. -\bo-jr 80 p,,-ccnr of ,h,m taught 
^'n the l.;.-ge5: coar.e in the D.-n.irtme'nt, 

Int^x.-:cr:,.ro Psychology/' ,.,;;:,h treats 
P^ychrv ,.;v ,T science. The remoin- 
in-' - 



:--ro:!U 'vea' invnlvod :n v.-.-a other 
cour.-.s: ' ilur.an Cchav:nr,- which has a 
i'ny-'jk.,;.,.;! o.-ion:ation, a,:,: "[ntrodLic- 



tion ' to Sori.il I'.;vch 



1, 



('!o,i;y.". All. three 
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^^•'-'■••^^''in,;,!,.-.::^.:!.:. I,, the 
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!v.-?u.-e5 ore ,;iv<-a hy fuil-tinie 
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TADIX I 

Items Used by S:i;Jcnts.in Rating Tlicir 
Tcachin.; Assistants 



Scorht^ System 

All Other Items: 

5-point "scale from 
"almost always 
occurred" (5) to 
"almost never 
occurred" (1) 



KtV5f Jlcnti ' 

Outstanding and 
stimulating (5) 

Ver>' good (4) 

Good 0) 

Adequate but not 
irimuUting (2) 

Poor and inadequate 

(1) 

Factors and Items 
Skill . • 

How would you rate your instructor in general 

(all^roundj teaching ability? 
Instructor was skillful in observing studenr re- 
actions. 

He put his material across in an interesting way. 
He stimulated the intellectual curiosity of his 
students. 

- He explained clearly and his explanations were 
to the point. - ^ . 

Structure 

The instructor decided in detail what should 

be done and how. 
He followed an outline closely* 
He had everything going according to schedule. 
He planned the activities of each class period 

in detail. 

Feedback 

Instructor told students when they had done a 

particularly good job. 
He complimented a student on his work in front 

of others. 
He criticized poor work. 

Croup Jnteraction 
The students in the class were friendly. 
In this class, I felt free to express my opinion. 
Students argued with one another or with the 

instructor, not necessarily with hostility. 
Students frcqucutly volunteered their own 
opinions. 



Si«</c/rNTr/rc/;c- Rcpport 
Instructor I: j:cncd 'attentively to-'.vhat class 

members had to say. 
He was friendly. 

H«.was permissive and fiexible. • . 

He explained :he reasons for his criticisms. • 

Table t shows the items students used 
in rating their -assistants and the faaors 
they represent (names of factors did not . 
appear on the rating forjn). Items and fac- 
tors were developed by a University of 
Michigan group headed by Isaacson/ Mc- 
Keachie^ and MilhoUand (2), For purposes 
of this evaluation, only those items were 
used that had the highest factbr loadings 
and were most relevant to the work of the 
teaching assistants,. 

Ratings of assistants were obtainrf at 
three different times during the academic 
year: middle of the first semester, end oE 
the first semester, and end of the second 
semester. Students were asked to put a 
code name on their rating scales so that 
their mid-course ratings . could be com- 
pared with . their end-of-course ratings 
during the first semester, without sacrific- 
ing the anonjTTiity promised thera. The 
following findings are based on cumula- 
tive dat?!i gathered in this way over a two- 
year period. 

Table z shows the mean f actoi: scores re- 
ceived by assistants during their £rst 
semester of teaching. Changes in the mean 
ratings of assistants who had taken the 
seminar during that semester, cr during 
the summe^ session just preceding were 
compared with changes in the mean rat- 
ings of those who had not yet enrolled in 
the seminar. Analysis of covariance was 
used to adjust the actual mean ratings 
the two groups received at the end of the 
semester; this was dene to compensate for 
the differences in mtan ratings existing 
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TABLE 



Student Ratings Received by Tcaehing Assistants in Psychology 
at the Middle and End of a Semester 



S =2 27 assistants participating 
in seminar on teaching 



NS=:22 assistants rot 

pafticipating in seniinar 



Classroon Behavior 
Rated by Students 



Mean Rating: 
Midsemester 
S NS 



Mean Rating: 
End of semester 
S NS 



Adjusted Mean Ratinj^: 
End of semester 



Skill 


3x7 


307 


3-4X 


335 


3-49 * 


327 


. Structure 




2.89 


2.84 


2-97 


2.92 


2.90 


Feedback 


2.41 






Z.58 


2.^3 


a-54 


Interaction 


■ 3.45 


3-57 


3-73 


3.62 


375 


3-59 


appor: 


4-01 


413 


4.21 


4H 


4.24» 


4.xi» 



* i for difference = 2.06, p < .05 



benveen the two groups at mid-semester. 
These adjusted means, listed in the last 
two columns of Tabls 2, were compared in 
order to see whether the two groups of as- 
sistants differed in rhc amount of change 
in their mean ratings. 

As Table z shows^ assistants who had 
participated in the seminar nude a sig- 
nificantly greater gain in sttident-teacher 
rapport, although the magnitude of the 
difference v/as small. (It will aliO be noted 
that both groups received their highest 
mean ratings for this factor.) The. adjusted 
mean scores of the seminar group were also 
higher than those of the npnseminar 
group for the other four factors, but none 
of these diffe'rences were significant. 

Stability coefficients for students' rat- 
ings \\yere generally satisfactory. Correla- 
tions between midsemester and end-of-se- 
mesrer mean ratings of the 22 assistants 
who had not participated in the seminar 



ranged from -.68 to .84, except for the fac- 
tor, ^roitp interaction, whose stability co- 
efficient was .41. Of further interest, 
particularly for those who might wish to 
use the scale with teachers in other dis- 
ciplines, was the finding that 23 teaching 
assistants in courses in humanities, phys- 
ical sciences, social sciences, and biologi- 
• cal sciences all received student ratings 
whose stability coefficients ' (midsemester 
versus end of senlester) ranged fr6m .87 
to 70, except for the factor group inter- 
action, whose coefficient was .48. 

The comparisons between seminar and 
nonseminar assistants described in Table 
2 were only for the first semester in wh^ch 
:hey taught. Table 3 shows the results of 
comparing some of these assistants during 
two consecutive semesters. The number 
who could thus be compared was neces- 
sarily reduced: first, because shifts in en- 
rollment forced several assistants who had 
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JACI.E 3 

Student Racing-j Received by Teaching Assistants in Psychology 
During Two Consecutive Semesters 



S «i3s:5tanj5.p.ntici-a:iny in scmir.ar NS = it a^sistJin!^ who had not 

on :«dung Juring i\c>i sen^ester or paaicipated in jeminar 

preccduTg 5umn?.or session 



Bcav.or hU.l.he o- £..,.io/. . End of . End of End of ' 

Rated by litscmciUT at ,:m^stcr znd semester ist semester 2nd semester 

Stuurnts S NS S NS S NS S NS S NS 



Skill 


3-19 


3^1? 


330' 


3.38 


' 3-6t 


3.56 


305 


3-34 


3.62 


354 


Structure 


2.62 


^'77 


2.72 


2.87 


2.99 


3-09 


^•79 


a.8o 


3-02 


3.06 


Feedback 


2.42 


^•59 


2.43 


2.6S 


2.92 


2.56 




2.61 


. 2t.97^ 




ln:*.*raction 


3-45 


3.69 


3.67 


3.70 


3. 59 


3.64 


3.77* 


3.6i» 


390* 


3.53c 


Rappor: 


4.04 


4.10 


4.19 


4.13 


' 4-33 


4-22 


4.2t • 


4-^t . 


4-3t 


4-^4 



Note: Mean ratings obtained at the end of the firs: sem.»ster were adjusted for differences ber.veen Toid- 
semester means; the mean ratings obtained at thj^nd of the second semester were adjusted for 
differences berween means which occurred at the^nd of the first semester: 



• t for difference = 1.87, .10 > p > .05 

* t for difference =z 2. to, p < .05 
*i for difference = 2.25. p < .05 



participated in the seminar during the 
first semester to transfer at the second se- 
mester to courses not included in this 
study; and second, some '.vho had not par- 
ticipated in the seminar during the first 
semester joined it during the second. 

Table 3. then, compares two groups: the 
S group, consisting of ai^sistanrs who had 
taken the seminar during their first se- 
mester of teaching or in the summer ses- 
sion just preceding it, and the NS group, 
crnsisring of those who nlso taught both 
s:.Ticr.tcr? but who had nor yei: taken the 
seminar. 

Comparisons of adjusted mean ratings 
at 'he end of the firs: semester showed no 



:?ignificant differences between the semi- 
nar and the nonseminar groups; in the 
ca<r: of group itiicraction, the difference 
approached the 5 percent level of signifi- 
cance, the seminar group having gained 
a slightly higher mean rating. Compari- 
sons of adjusted mean ratings at the end 
of the second semester, however, revealed 
two significant differences: one for feed- 
back and the other for f^roiip interaction. 
In each instance, the se.Tiinar group re- 
c '^ed higher mean ratin.gs than did the 
nonseminar grcup. 

In the light of the results of these com- 
parisons of leaching behavior, it%vould ap- 
pear thai the seminar was reasonably 'sue- 
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cc.:-;fu! ia helping a^sistanrr. to develop 
rnor-f po^irive inrcrporson.il relations aips 
i\\ tt:r?:r c!.issraorr;«;. 

Ccn elusion 

A:::^.oiigh tne seminar described in this 
pnpor was restricted to the teaching of psy- 
chology, the opinions expressed by parrici- 
p.m-s concerning the topics and activities, 
their su^i^gestions for further seminars, and 
the results of comparing their teaching be- 
havior v/irh that o: ass-stnnrs who did not 
parricipare in the seminar sliOiiM be high- 
ly rclcvan: also for the trainin-; m: cc'Jcf^e 
tca;.hr?. ^ in a wide varierv' of acnde:r^ic di-;- 
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Th2 Citizen Excnan^^e Corps Field Ins^iui^e 

A Program of Easr-Wesr, Cross-CMltural Educarion 



Since -xgSS, t^c C^rinen Qor-> 
I. Lid Ir.s:::ii*e h2y c^rtl'j M a uniq'": cotirs-: 



t-v? JSSfv ror 



'ier;^r-icjiia''tr and graduate 



profession J. T:-..? F:».*lj in^n'-jt.j - J.^-i^ir.^ -r^f 
rh: Cirir-cn I.X';h::n-!e Cn:r;; fCr.C). .-^ no:-.- 



.;.in!/..i:i jr. fo'jr.de-J 



Irt •9''>>. cFr-:r ye.i:-. .-.f inrL-f-i: p.":p.i ration, 

cru.v:*:?:; Li-:-.'. e'^n Ar.*L*r!-.^n jnd So-.-ie: c*:> 
7.:^: .'i- a step •'T.v.Tr.j r:iL!:'.!n! ».!n'l*.T3r.'j.T.*.p:' 

c: 'j ■. [■::'/ ^'.rr-v/'.i rr*'\; tv'> ^' 

.. •^^ . i : .. ,.' 



group by An^- -icans of alt jfx^f; jr^d b.icr:- 
ground^; an.! practicil ^n^Iicarion of CCC's 
philosophy of innru.il un^LTStai-tiinq. 

Course con.cn t and orf^^^: ration of the 
curric-.ilMT'. nr. ilw re^pon.silvh^y or rhe Aca- 
dem;. C^-,'.ipr'l v/hicn n n^ ih-:- Field L srirure. 
Ancng :h.o Council m^T.bers are: Or. J. 
Wiiiijim rrey, Frank'in and N^-irsh-!!; Colie.'re; 
r:ov;:-.or C;:.:It! Tranl-s, Ohio Univer-Jir^'; 
D.-. Chnrics C;::bl)!e, iSranfieis University; Dr. 
S-imuel Ffcn-o!, City Colic-- N-y.v York; 
Dr. N'.rn^an Henley, john^ Mopk:-^ Univ-?r. 
si-y. Or. C-:-'r,t Kl^ne, Bryn Nf.r.vr Col!-i;e; 
Dr. N!.'x NT.i-'r. V/.iync Sra:c Unive-r;'ty; Dr. 
n!c;i\d r■Uy.■^, rordlum U*niverr-:;y; Dr. 
rIiT;7 M'^r:.-.. O'V-'^nv; Collo.^;; Dr. Richard 
••*rn^:«'lu.. Cu:.;,r.i.n!:>i:iop> l-^.-.vjiiir- Corp-Jra- 
ripn, art'j r\:.>.n Lo;v\nrd Zt:?."., nrand-l. 

Tij^ cur^^'-i^ 0^ T^*: cxc'i M'-e vi^i: in th*: 
LoS!: ii^ (i-../ Th^^ curricirlt.n con^fsrs 

(Co:rir.ii'r! o;? - j^t: 4-0) 
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.■ HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

OfPICu O;- T.-a. pRESlDEST MASSACHUSETTS HaLL 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 



April, 1976 



.•e.tr Colleague: 

Early last fall I asked you to answer a- few questions about 
'^our hiring practices for new.junior faculty members. You generously 
:00k the time to complete our questionnaire, and we are now sending 
'Ou the results, which document the relative importance of teaching 
:r.d ir^cholarshi p in hiring decisions- 

The conclusion I found especially provocative was that if better 
.ji'/:^ of transmitting infcnnatidn about teaching ability were available 

\'i.deotapo, reports from those who have observed the candidate 
l:\ :hf' c: lasfj roum, studciut evaluations), mo rti * we 1 p/n t would be given 
y nany of you to teaching ability in making these decisions. Because 
rny concern with helping"', to improve the-, quality of teaching here 
Hjrvard and in colle?^es and uiiivcrsitxes around the country, I 
-ill be interested to see if better ways to evaluate teaching^ ability 
i:\vieed can be developed and used effectively by hiring committees. 
I hop i that those of you with a speciaLL interest in th,e quality of 

• •iching will be encouraged by this study to participate actively in 
•'•.ch a development. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation and participation. 

Sincerely^ 




/ OVER / 
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How ajuch i-i^">rUnC\' is uuon U tiMwhinn ability in Im* hirimj o(, asiii^t.ii.L 
|.rof(»ssors m li'Odiruj <woncan biuvoiiili.'s aiiu luIUmji-s/ V.-.lb nuii^tion -yas ^-x- 
plu«t!j in A ttfoeiil suivoy eonou<leu by OiUCi' oi' insiuclianal i^eseaici. ...iJ 
Evalii-iliOP harvarv. fhi* wujiMi^v oi" thy ituiiy to di'ltfraiiic whT»!lnT re- 
fill expressions of iiiWft'St in ijood U'jcluny n-l U-ci a /unilaoerilul chtimjv in how 
educdlional inslituliuiis vi*'^* ilie^r. H'M'^^'^^^^i*^^^-'^* ^" ^"^^^ 
lb Iht'tif in Iht qu-ilily tcAcaiiK; and hyi» much weicjhi du lliobif re'-jAJiiiiHc for 
hirin9 give IQ Uithiiiy utiiiily: Ila* roJlU ol ihis survi'y of 11^5 sJi'ofis iiiil do- 
pariwnl chairaen* in 222 an.ior (;olWs jnd uiuviHsilieh --.idicat^* that '.he cri- 
ttiria used for bd^cu^iy m'w laculty B«iibeis aro as follok.s: 

Bvidence of schoUily Ability 4b9i 

Evidk^tice ci teaching abilily 

All ulher consid*frilions ih 
Whiie schoUuy exceilenco has always Di'ni) a doninant in/luence in U\\i 
lection process, these figures that Itachimj ability is,.Jlso very iin|«ortanl. 
DvpAituHits diffpi, of cuurM', in thy to which their iiuiburs emphasize 
schoUtly and leachinc slrenyllis* TIiom- in the natural sciences weight rc:>earch 
work most heavily, culatlj »itliin the field of physics - yet Ihe pi^rcentayo 
of consideration given \o scholarship' in th'^-miikimj uf junior appulntiminls hdS 
dropfvd over the last f ivju^'eais, frOB 59 to 50 [K?rcenl. HuBAnities departraentu 
UrenM^achinf) the' most I fo: vxaipUp cnglisli u.'partfflijnt^. tjive schoUrship an 
i^apha'-is oi' only f>t?rciml in the hiiiny decisiyn. 

A third uf lh<» rcsi-undents to tliC suuvy staled lhat teadung ability is now 
a BOre inpoitant eUnent in theii apjOLiiUeiit decisions man it was 3 to 10 years 
ago, Millie a Bwjoiity wit lhat ihoii^ ha;. no ch.inge in ompliasis. A li-w lo- 
sfondents mentioned that te-Khinr; M been overtni'liasiied at their i.uticulu col- 
'leije in the last fi*/" y^'^r^ anJ Ih.U Ihey ^rv now takin^i advantagi' of ibo "soft" 
acadfBic naikl to nit.'tujtiH'n ihk'u Ii'Vl'1 of >cbolaily excfllencti, They feel UiM 
Ihey can do thib witnout lacrif ic;n>j tlu- i{a.>iAUes of interest and coEj.vtence iu 

ifiaJtiiig. ^, .... 

Public univeisitie-, h.uv in.fe.bi-d ifit? wi-iyht yiven leaching ;ibilny as a 
.electiun cnetia onrc uian .livjiv uiiivot.iu*'. have; tliis mcuasc was gre^iei 
in both th<» saaiitr and larccr f^b.ic institutions than in those with undergndu- 
ate enrollEenls of lO,i>K^ to J,^J. 01 the nine departiuenls surveyed, psychology, 
Irf^ysics and history showed the ^u>atest increase in cmphasinng teaching ability 
as a ciiterion of ^electiooi ^ 

Mi)st of those resiion.ible foi faculty hiring point to problems in judging 
both scholarly pronise and teAchmg abilities, A candidate's dissertation, pub- 
lications and other written a^ueruls are of primary imfwriance; a csndidaeS 
abilities to conduct a >enin<ii is the preierred second niOd«; Utters of rccoa- 
aendation r*nk third; whwe acad^-aic (grade) recoid tanks a w.^^. fourth. Lik. 
the -orld's currencies, references did gudes, especially l?y-- lUter, have been 
devalued by inflation, their io^-ortance consequently rcduv^^jr 

In order to evaluate a cardiua:e's tnaching ability, ml deans and depart- 
.ent chairoen currenily rely on recowendalions of thos.j who are faailiar with th^ 
candidate's strengths a^ a teacher and on the extent of the applic.nl s previous 
tnachino ex^nence, A aajotay i?^) ci Ihe rcsjondonls suggested that tney woul 
g^'ve Eorc weight in hiring d.;c..iDns to leaching, abilily xi there were nore reliaole 
^i.;hods of evaluating it (for oxaD;>. ^''^'^^'^^ ^^^^^^V ubserval'ion of the canci- 
date's teaching). Seventv f.ucc.v. suggested that student evaluauons would be use- 
ful. A third indicated that they vould consider participation by a prosi-ective 
candidate in a seainar on insujctional techniques as positive evidence of one s 
coaait«ent to teaching. Interestingly tl^ n.ntioned that they would welcoao a 
videotaiM! of a class taught by t^^ candidate as specific evidence of teaching 
ability. 



Irajhimj is the prir^ary task of the aajority of faculty tcobers, .md must 
de|;\itni'nts do w^-ight teaching heavily i.n naking hiring decuioib. Vet loost 
Urfduale proyraiDS include little training ox piej-wration I'cr the futuvc ci>Uege 
icachur. rL,» Center fni Teaching anu Lriiniing at iiavard, one of five funded 
oy the Dftnfortli FuunJalion, ib currently involved in such programs, prinarily 
(or graduate teaching lei lows, Aiocr; with sinilar piugrans and institutions 
ihj.iughoul the country, the Center is motivated by the conviction lhat good 
teacher > are the practitiomirs of a t"taane art whose skills can be isolated and 
Djaslered. What»w»»r the leacner's style or ptusonalily, -his or hur leaching can 
be inproved, benefitting both students And teachc:.- i> well a^ the university 
itself. 



I 



•Cheoislry, Hcononics, Ennlish, -^uitory, ^lathematics, Politicnl Science/Ooveiiifliyntp 
Psychology and Roaance Languages* 



t\St\ Project on teaching 
Under- raclucitc Jjcci'jl!:;^y 



Pre-Servicc workshop 
Boston - 21 July 1976 



t.VisKDnOPu rOx< Gt\. .i>l».iTiL oTUOiiiNTS ON TiinCHINiii 
Gciierjtcd lijrniii,, Jai;jion, 21 July 

Pros 

!• Potentially, such pro-rjmii can provide feedback on Leachin---feedbijck 

that is often difficult to obtain in classes and ''business £js usual." 
2. Support from Peers 

.3. It is professionally respcnbible to hold such prc^^rams, courses, etc. 

4. t^n assist to gradu^ite students in job market 

5. Pxfc-ram:; such as these can be threatenin;^ to the faculty and can 

dissrupt that departmental status quo. 

6. Programs can help socialise graduate s tudents --provide increased lot^iti- 

macy to teachin^--ijoos t the value of teaching 

7. nn aid to departmental survival--help keep students in classes, etc. 
S. Pro^rani; can develop a personal av;areness that teachin^ iraprovenien t 

requires conscious work by the individual, 
9. Proi,rair.s such as these can try to insure that new teachers do not 

have tc reinvent the wheel — v;e can draw on other disciplines and 
prior v;ork. 

10. Helps graduate students find our more about learning:: sociology 

11. Can (^ive p^oply,..iLi;r»ie. competencies and skills in teaching, help theni 

develop these-- competencies which can lead to them enjoyin^^ 
teaching becauiie they v;ill be ir^ore effective at it. 

12. Gcrr.eninii out of people not interested in, or willing to work at 

teaching (a la u.edical school screening ....) 

13. Can provide -j tcol kit (of models, styles, .approaches, techniques 

(including research cn teaching where it is sound) with which people 
can build their cwn teaching styles, etc. 

Cons 

1. Jtandardization of bad teaching could result--bad ejiarnple;;, 

limited alternatives, lack of diversity. 

2. Lowers the number of ether (:^ubs tantive , sociology) courses graduate 

students would be able to take (on a zero-sum assumption) 

3. Courses such as these may not screen out bad teaching and they 

assume that everyone has potential for being an effective teacher 

4. Threatening to faculty, distruptive of department all status quo ^ 

5. Prograius build on guilt--and after all, teaching is not the only 

thai scciclcgy and grad school in sociology is about. 

6. Can alter the program cf sociology 

7. The results ii^ay be insubs tantial--is such ai^Htnterpr ise ^icrth 

the time invested'.^ Could it be better used? 

8. cincroachment on the \;crk of educationalists--and it assumes they 

knov; something about teaching 

9. LBICDT - Little bit of knowledge is a dangerous thing 

10. Thrca4:anin^ to graduate students 

11. Programs such as these would divert attention from research and 

the development of the discipline, the corpus of sociology 

12. Teaching is not a science nor a craft--pure art, an activity or 

set'of relationships unique and not amenable to careful specification 
measurement and conscious activity. 
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The ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Educatioiv •. . of a network of clearinghouses es- 
tablished by the U.S. Office of Education, is co!u \ with undergraduate, graduate, and 
' rofessional educ? " . As well as abstracting ?n:i o significant, current documents 
in its field, the Clear. vtghouse prepares its own and cor/ wiiicns outside works on various 
aspects of higher educ i'^ r 

To afford wider distii^' jn'on of this useful pr/.^rr which deals with many aspects of 
the preparation of collciy^- te*^- :ors, we asked Frank W. Firs^er, professor of psychology 
at the University of Viiji'^ni.^ £o expand on ar article t:, ir appesrcd ir. the November 
1969 issue of the /4menf -r- V^ychologisi, (Pern:is5ion wet; granted by the American Psy- 
chological 'Association for its ariaptation.) For che oast twenty years, Professor Finger 
has offered a seminar to gradu^'tc students who are planning to become college teachers. 
His course, ''Professional Problems/* is one of the few efforts being made to introduce 
prospective teachers to the world of higher education. 

The Clearinghouse is .nirren?:ly engaged in .a related project, the compilation of a com- 
nendiurr; including description5 of studies oVi the preparation of college teachers, ingoing 
progr?j;^St and proposals for new graduate degrees. It will be available from the Clearing- 
house in June 1970. 

Carl J. Lange, Director 
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In, contrast to the practitioners ot otnei protes&ions, tne 
, typical college teacher is thrown intc ids first job with little 
training in the primary skills that he is expected ex^^rcise, 
and with minimal appreciation of the complexity oi his profes* 
sorid position. It seems to be tacitly assumed that mastery of 
the subject matter of his dii^;ip!in£ automatically confers the 
ability to communicate it effcctiv<?ly to students, lo give 
competent educational and personal counsel, to participate 
wisely in curriculum evaluation, and refonn, to help guide the 
institution in its relations with the larger community, to acquire 
a new book or piece of equipment in spite of ?idministrative red 
tape, to differentiate between tlie SDS and the NSA, and to 
secure a federal grant for educational innovation or summer 
research. In the absence of supplementary indoctrination by the 
employing institution, any sp?f-douots the new teacher may have 
are probably valid. ^ 

Speciflc efforts to ameLcratc this situation have been 
described from time to time (e.g., Costin, 196o; Dunkel, 1958). 
Moreover, the employment of graduate students as teaching 
assistants provides, in some universHies, a sort of on-the-job 
training (Koen, 1968; Nowlis, 1968). One c.' the most tf/ective 
current programs combines the resource? of several ^icadsmic 
departments and the Center for Research ci; Learning and 
Teaching at the Un.^ersity of Michigan. And the Ui; -^ersity of 
Utah schedules a flve-day workshop for teaching assistants pre- 
ceding the beginning of the fall semester; departments are 
responsible for the follow-up during th? year. 

With few exceptions, however, the *: programs appear to be 
too vaguely planned and loosely administered to qualify as pro- 
fessional preparation. Perhaps this represents a justiflable 
reluctance to suggest prescriptions for cn irea in which satisfac- 
tory criteria of success are extremely elusi* : and ^ven Ihe 
underlying objectives are often subject to inconch^Mve debate. 
Or ..there n^ay be fear that the intruri' j of ai^y significant 
amount of "methods" or "philosophy'' of higher education 
would fatally dilute the departmental curriculum. 

Default by inaction is not the only altarnM.ve thf^ threads 
of dogmatism and imbalance. Over the past 20 year:>, I have 
offered a two-semester graduate seminar entitled "Professional 
Problems," which attempts to steer a reasonable course between 
these extremes. I proceed on the assumption that, while 1 jm 
sliort of .final answers, I am pretty well acquainted with the 
variety of problems of the academic world, and can least 
alert the prospective teacher to their existence. I can^ my 
own account and through exposure to the professional lit:^fature, 
introduce him to the alternative approaches to their solution. 
I hope I can coax him into the persisting habit of reading 
appropriate material, of evaluating aiid challenging his own 
pedagogical preconceptions, of developing new ideas and sub- 
jecting them to discussion and pragmatic test. 

As a preface to the detailed description of the course, a 
number of gpneral characteristics that probabiy contribute to 
its success should be noted. 

1. Only students in the latter half of the graduate program 
are eligible to enroll. They have essentially completed their 
course work and passed the qualifying examinations for the 



doctorate, and thus can begin to accept me more as colleague 
than critic. To emphasize this relationship, we usually agree 
that the grade report, unfortunately still required by the regis- 
trar, will ordinarily be unaffected by course perfoimance. 
Indeed, I use such terms as "course" and "student" only for 
convenience, and with apology for their inappropriateness. 

2. Inclusion in the group is by mutual desire and consent. 
This stipulation, while admittedly stacking the'cards in my favor, 
has the desirable result of keeping enrollment within the optimtil 
range of seven to ten. 

3. None of us claims omniscience. We do take turns prepar- 
ing background material ami dire Uing the conversation, but any 
tendency to take the assigned role of "expert" too seriously can 
be expected to pro/oke polite skepticism if not vigorous 
resistance, especially when we proceed from "fact" to interpre- 
tation and recommendation. Appeal to authority is also unlikely 
to shut off debate, for it becomes apparent «;ariy in ^he year 
that the literature is more often marked by diversity of opinion 
than unanimity. Our o*bjective is less to achieve consensus than 
to become aware of alternative positions and to nurture a per- 
petual willingness to entertain new poiD^t of view. 

4. The '*no;^course" atmosphere li eahanccc? by rnceting in 
the evening, weekly, in the quasi-social setting of our several 
homes. The typical session 5iists for three or four hours, 
intenupted rrudway by a pause for refrcsbn^^i'^l. 

5. The order of topics and the time sper^i on each vary from 
year to year, depending upon the particular cnthusiams of the 
participants, where or what "the action" presently is, and our 
fluctuations of niood. 

6. Our d s< ussions are based, when possible, upon prior prep- 
aration. Ihere is no single textbook, akhcugh Euxton (1956) 
and Lee (1967) are very useful as starters. From our basic 
list of .v*v*"al dozen book titles and serials, each student 
during the year will brows>^ through 15 or 20, about half of 
general interest and the others more or less prescribed for a 
given week. We p-^^intair. currency by regular reading of the 
American Psychol • ^ (psychology's "house organ"), the News 
and Comiuciits s^.uion of Science, the AAUP Bulletin, and 
(especially; The Chronicle of Higher Education, Each student 
explores one topic in depth, '^through reading and sometimes a 
minor research pioject, tsnd leads its discussion for a session or 
two. On topics not VtiUs assigned, it is I who must do the prin- 
cipal hc'^tf .ork. We all feel free to interject illustrations from 
our own experience, disguising identities as judgment and taste 
di^ta' 

Another s. Jrce of current literature \% Research in Education, 
?>»ublished monthly by the U.S. Office of Education. A biblio- 
graphical ^ide to its entries on higher education is compiled and 
published pe.nodically by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education. 

7. Our discussions are often enriched by pertinent reports 
from previous years' members, by letter, tape, or in person. 
Other members of the departmental or university staff may join 
us on request. And the President of the University- has accepted 
our invitation for an interchange of views. 
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As I hdve intimated, the correspondence between the list of 
topics that I originally present to the group and the course as it 
actually unfolds is less than perfect. Perhaps what follows is 
most honestly described as one series of events that could 
occur, not entirely by chance. It should be noted that the 
course is designed to meet the particular needs of graduate 
students in psychology. Adaptation of the general plan for use 
in another department would involve substituting the appropri- 
ate terminology at a number of points and eliminating discus- 
sion of such relatively esoteric problems as licensure for private 
practice. Only a few of the references cited depend heavily 
upon strictly psychological content, and even they may be of 
illustrative value to specialists in other areas. 

Introduction to seminar 

I start by outlining my objectives for offering the course, 
describing a number of actual and abortive attempts at other 
universities to achieve some of these [-pais, and speculating a 
bit why so few programs seem to gererate and sustain adequate 
support. I then outline our anticip^^ted procedure and invite 
the students to add to my tentative (following) list of topics. 

Fields of psychology 

With a bow to the breadth implied by the title of the course 
(devised originally to beguile an overiy conservative Graduate 
Committee and Dean), and to gain some perspective against 
which to examine academic psychology, we consider the kinds 
of settings in which psychologists work (Webb, 1962). In each 
instance, we look at employment statistics, responsibilities, inter- 
professional relations, range of remuneration and perquisites, 
training required, patterns of advancement, and probable direc- 
tion of change. Mobility among the fields, especially in and out 
of the academic, is noted. 

History^ of academic and professional psychology 

The present relationships (including the undoubted tensions) 
among academic and nonacadcmic psychologists, and between 
such div -ni academic groups as clinicians and experimen- 
talists, can hciicr be appreciated after studying certain trends 
and salient events of the past 100 years. One framework that 
tics together tl;e development of professional psychology and 
its current status is organization. The origin and growth of the 
various psychological associations and societies are sketched, 
with some emphasis on personalities: formal history is supple- 
mented by anecdote. A contemporary analysis of the American 
Psychological Association is made-siruci^'rc, functions, politics. 
We struggle a bit with the proposition that the individual iias 
an obligation to his profession, best met by involvement in the 
appropriate organizations, however burdensome this may some- 
times be. The listing of nonpsychological organizations to which 
psychologists belong suggests the desirability of ignoring 
artificial clisciplinary boundaries. 
History of higher education 

Whether certain practices in the modern universiiy exist for 
currently valid reasons or represent cultural lag can more clearly 
be judged as their evolution is traced. }a the transition from 
the mid-nineteenth century .college to the postwar universiiy 
(Veysey, 1965), the influence of general national trends is 



easily discernible; it is an interesting exercise to crystal baU the 
response of higher education to hypothesized sociopolitical con- ^ 
vulsions in the closing decades of the millennium (Eurich, 1968). 
The proposition that the relationship may be reciprocal under- 
lies our consideration of the potential influence of psychologists 
and other academic professionals upon public policy. 
Governance 

The interlocking roles of trustees, legislature (where per- 
tinent), president, Jeans, chairmen, faculty, alumni, nonteaching 
staff, and students are examined (Demerath, 1967; Wilson, 1965) 
with the aid of tables of organization, books and articles by 
representatives of each group, and my observations. At least 
one institution and state system, and certainly our own, is 
analyzed in detail, with some historical background. An attempt 
is made to differentiate between nominal power and de facto 
control, with the usual obeisance toward the dean's secretary 
and the maintenance personnel. 
Types of institutions 

We enumerate and categorize the institutions of higher 
learning according to various classification systems, such as size, 
degrees offered, sources of support, geographical distribution,, 
and characteristics of the student body (Singletary, 1968). It 
is usually in this context, that we conipare different types of 
psychology departments, partly with an eye to future appoint- 
ments. We ponder the advisability of offering psychology in 
subcollegiate settings, and occasionally bring the statistics on 
this practice up to date by mail survey. 
Academic freedom and tenure 

Judgment by one's peers, as the standard for appropriate 
professional behavior, is examined as it has been applied to 
higher education and research (Metzger, 1969). The role of the 
American Association of University Professors (AAUP) in the 
formalization and implementation of the concept of academic 
freedom, and the more recent evolution of legal precedents, are 
dslineated. It is not difficult to generate debate on the draw- 
backs and merits of continuous tenure, as both instigation to 
premature ossification and protection against arbitrary thought 
control from within and outside the univerrity (Byse and • 
Joughin, 1959). 

Student rights and responsibilities 

This topic has peculiar relevance at the moment, and there 
is no end of hot-cff-the-press material for discussion. Our 
leader this year, suggesting the alternative title "The Unrecon- 
ciled,'' began with student dissatisfaction with the medieval 
university, and only aftef several hours brought us to the barri- 
cades of the '60s and the **Joint Statement on Rights and Free- 
doms of Students" (Schwartz, 1967). It seemed to us that an 
important factor in the era of confrontation has been the failure 
of the teaching profession to accept its proper responsibility for 
governance .^.nd that this is symptomatic of the general uncon- 
cern foi professional problems that such devices as this seminar 
are dcsignr to counteract (Schwab, 1969), 

Objectives of higher education 

The logical first step in establishing a curriculum or planning 
a course is to decide what changes in the student are sought. 

_J)0 ■- 
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lists of goals can be found, under such rubrics as liberal educa- 
tion and general education (Williams, 1968), Our agreement 
on priorities is never perfect, which reassure us that thc;e will 
always be variety sufficient to accommodate the wide individual 
' diffCienccs among ei^t millicn collegian . We diverge still fur- 
ther when we try to estaBlish criteria by which ach^i /ement of 
these goals can be demonstrated, which is a source of particular 
embarrassment to us behavioral scientists. One may, perhaps, 
be sustained by the faith that* any set of objectives is preferable 
to none, and that one's teaching will surely be more vital if he 
has at least struggled to formulate a statement of purpose. 

Varies of curriculum 

The faculty member will be able to respond better to 
deficiencies in existing course patterns if he has some apprecia- 
tion of the alternatives. By report and readings, we are intro- 
duced to standard curricula and to examples of experimental 
programs (Dressel, 1968). We acknowledge the desirability of 
evaluation, and grapple with the obstacles thereto, especially the 
distorting effect of novelty itself. Each of us constructs an 
' "ideal'* curriculum for some hypothetical population of under- 
graduates, justifying each characteristic by reference to a guiding 
set of objectives. In still more detail, we devise and defend 
schemes for the major in psychology (McKeachie, 1961). The 
virtues of interdisciplinary courses and majors are weighed, with 
real and imaginary illustrations. 

Course planning 

Most of the members of the seminar have had considerable 
exposure to introductory psychology courses, and many of them 
have suggestions for improvement (Walker and McKeachie, 1967). 
The detailed planning of a course brings them a little closer to 
the harsh realities of personal respon^.ibility . Presentation of the 
plans to the class usually precipitates further di.spute over p;»als. 
this time tied more closely to what actually night happen in the 
classroom. If time permits, each student outlines one advanced 
course. We inspect cr :ically the various psychr*ogy course 
syllabi available, such as ;:hosc asseniblcd by the Cour' . -Ourliiies 
Project of Division 2 of thQ American PsychoU^gical /. siociation. 

Technicues of instruction 

Wliile agreeing that no u.nivcrsal fornuila for success can 
pven the prospective tcachj.T, we find it valuable to read and 
talk about the several lechniqucs. ! usually start by presenting 
my own biases with regard to effective lecturing, and the 
students quickly demonstrate that there arc differences of opin- 
ion. We proceed to consideration of other teaching methods 
(Brown. 1963; Skinner, lj)6S)^ discuss^ seminar, tutorial, 
laboratory, programed instruct ioif, and thtTr**ct)TTl*hinattcjrfc:. 
Uses and abuses of audiovisual aids and demon.stiations are 
weighed. Our discussion is supplemented by (invited) visits to 
various undergraduate classes. 
Practicum in teaching 

Most of our students have served as assistants m under- 
graduate courses, and have been permitted :o eKercise a fair 
amount of independence 'in the laboratories. Further, the 
teaching aspect of ccminar reports is stressed in .some of our 
substantive graduate courses. It has never been the practice m 
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our department, however, to employ students as even semi- 
indeT)C/vdent instructors. In an effort to compensate for this 
laci:, \ arrange for several guest appearances of each seminar 
member. Most of these are in the introductory course, or in 
the tairly large intermediate course, and thus principally entail 
lecturing (McKeachie, 1969). The preferred plan is to give the 
student responsibility for a fairly well defined block of subject 
matter, and make available from two to six successive class 
periods. The extent of guidance is left to the student teacher 
and the responsible professor; my contribution to preparation 
is seldom more than very general. Unless the novice prefers 
otherwise, the rest of us observe from the rear of the classroom 
or through a one-way window. He usually finds it instructive, 
albeit somewhat traumatic, to review a tape of his performance. 
At our next session, we take time to hear his account of the 
experience, and we offer whatever suggestions seem appropriate. 
Some students seek a private conference with r^e for a more 
searching critique. 

When possible, a student undertakes two series of substitute 
lectures, one during the first half of the year and the second 
toward the end, after our group discussion of the teaching 
process. While more extended practice would be beneficial, the 
limitation in time is, to some extent, offset by the more, 
thorough preparation and intensive evaluation possible with the 
briefer assignment. 

As the student takes his place behind the podium, certain 
matters of classroom administration are brought forcibly to his 
attention. Although his transient status limits his practical 
response, it affords a fitting time to swap recipes on the 
handling of routine and unusual organizational problems. 
Examining and grading 

An inescapable chore in most institutions is the certification 
of student performance, and the teacher's job is almost always 
complicated by this requirement. The new instructor may be 
particularly troubled by the apparent incompatibility between 
his twin roles of guide and evaluator, and experience may blunt 
his sensitivity to the dilemma rather than resolve it. To this are 
added certain mechanical complexities; if simple psychometric 
principles arc known to college instructors (Wood, 1961), they 
are largely ignored in the testing and grading process. Some 
practice in examination construction and consideration of sample 
cases may le added to our class's theoretical discussions. 
Evaluation of teachers and teaching 

Theie is a substantia) body of research comparing the effec- 
tiveness of instructional techniques, and searching for critical 
-.^ variables in the teaching situation (McKeachie, 1964). Our study 
Vif these dutQ is less likely to reveal compelling arguments for 
a-^opting a particular teaching format than to generate an urge 
to do some investigating of our own. One project frequently 
sugf;esi'/d is the development of an evaluation form especially 
adapted for our departmental needs. Its application seems to 
be helpful to our colleagues, and it certainly dispels any pre- 
conception that definitive research in this area is simple-or even 
that undergraduates can readily be persuaded to play the part 
of judicious customer. The results of the college-wide evalua- 
tion of courses and teachers, administered by the student 
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government, have particular impact (and sometimes generate 
considerable sympathy), since we are well acquainted with the 
objects of the scrutiny. We also consider evaluation programs 
at other institutions, such as the one that has evolved over a 45- 
year span at the University of Washington. 

Student-faculty relations 

What are the faculty member's responsibilities to the student 
outside the classroom, and to what extent can extracurricular 
contacts affect the formal leaming process as Well as the general 
morale on campus? We consider the place of professional 
counselors in the educational enterprise, and their possible 
modes of cooperation with the professor (Siegel, 1968). Un- 
fortunately, a large proportion of us are in colleges that make 
only limited provision for help by specialists, and we must 
individually work out some compromise between responding to 
the needs of the student and recognizing the limits of our com- 
petence. The graduate teaching assistant, being simultaneously 
a dispenser and a consumer of counsel, is in a uniquely favor- 
able position to contribute to our deliberations. It is often the 
discussion of this problem that leads to the almost inevitable 
gripe session of the class— the invaluable consequence of which 
is the stirring of our departmental staff into periodic self- 
analysis. 

ne marketplace 

It is natural for the members of the seminar to have certain 
practical concerns (Caplow, 1961; Marshall, 1964). What jobs 
are available for next year? How are contacts best made and 
exploited? What aspects of a position should m'dSt concern the 
candidate? What sort of bargaining is feasible? How are deci- 
sions between competing offers reached (a question becoming 
less critical with the shift of the market)? How should final 
agreements be formalized? I try to guide their thinking 
beyond original appointment. What is expected of the new 
teacher? How does one carve out his individual niche in the 
academic world? How can one ensure his continuing professional 
growth and corre.sponding institutional advancement? Should 
one seek out or seek to avoid administrative responsibilities? 
What sorts of consulting opportunities outside the university are 
available, and how can thsy best be integrated with the rest of 
one*s work? Obviously our talk spans a wide rangc-from vita 
to philosophy of life, from committee assignments to tuition 
grants for children, from faculty teas to research leaves, from 
library acquisitions to AAUP compensation scales. Before the 
year is over, the seminar becomes the informal clearinghouse for 
the latest market news and firsthand reports of job interviews 
and missed airline connections. 

Personnel problems 

Profi'ssufs and administrators are people and, like other peo- 
ple, carry their personalities along with them to the office. As 
long as this is so, ability and performance will be imperfectly 
correlated, recogniti(v^ andjeward sometimes whimsical, ?nd 
job satisfaction only partially a function of salary and teaching 
load. The case histories we recount range all the way to .sy- 
chcsis, and the solutions that are volunteered arc about as 
varied as are. While it is unfortunate that the students have 
to be lef: in a state of some uncertainty, at least they are 



alerted to the variety of exigencies with wliich they may be 're- 
quired to cope. 

Information storage and retrieval 

Journals, books, abstracts, proceedings, meetings-the life of 
the scholar is becoming increasingly complex on both input 
and outpuv sides. We try to'foresee new practices, including 
computer assistance. Meanwhile, we find it useful to discuss 
the preparation of journal articles and the process of shepherd- 
ing the manuscript through to the publication stage (as well as 
the cost of supplying reprints!). The quite different art of oral 
communication of scientific re '^s merits still more attention, 
and the spring regional and state meetings add the emphasis of 
reality for most of the students. 

Financial resources for higher education and research 

If for no other reason than to know what requests can rea- 
sonably be made of the administration, a faculty member 
should hav3 some knowledge of institutional bread-and-butter 
matters (Chambers, 1968). We document the general survey of 
financing by detailed examination of our own university's capi- 
tal and operating budgets. To one who would anticipate the 
future, for example in terms of government control of educa- 
tion or the uUimate fate of the private university, an evaluation 
and projection of current fiscal trends is in order. As "the 
crunch'* becomes more threatening, there is increasing incentive 
to explore the possibilities for support of personal research, 
and the students respond with alacrity to my suggestion that ' 
each prepare for criticism a grant proposal in the form required 
by some federal or foundation funding agency. 

Social control: ethics, accreditation, legislation 

With the proliferation of applied specialties since Worid War 
11, psychology has undergone a virtual revolution in terms of 
formal controls over both practice and training. The Code of 
Ethics of the American Psychological Association (Casebcok, 
1967; Golann, 1970) includes a number of items of special rel- 
evance to the teacher-scientist. Since individual conscience is 
supplemented by group consensus in the enforcement process, 
exchange of points of view* within the class is particulariy val- 
uable. Some attention is given to the recurrent suggestions for 
development of general standards of professional conduct for 
scientists, for example through the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, as well as to the possibility of 
achieving a code for college teachers through the AAUP com- 
mittee on ethics. We lollow the arguments for and against 
AP.^'s approval of graduate specialty programs and of intern- 
ships, and note the function of the American Board of Profes- 
sional Psychology in conferring diplomate status on certain 
classes of professionals. 

For the purpose of illustration, the 25-year history of legis- 
lative contr^ in Virginia is reviewed from the conception of 
the first certification bill to the practices of the present licen- 
sing board, including its involvement in the nationwide recipro- 
city efforts. To heighten our concern, there are usually Con- 
gressional hearings on invasion of privacy, use of psychological 
tests, limitations on research involving human subjects, condi- 
tions of animal care and experimentation, as well as on tne use 
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of fiscal power- to limit the vjgor ot campus aisseni. t^rublems 
fcOf control have been particularly delicate in psychology, be- 
cause of the nature of its basic subject matter and because of 
the discrepant orientations of researcher and practitioner. We 
suspect, however, that our colleagues in other fields will in- 
creasingly be confronted with similar issues, and that the study 
of our recent history could contribute to the wisdom of their 
decisions. 

Docs the seminar work? The reactions of the students, and 
particularly their testimony in later years, point to an affirma- 
tive answer. They have approached the postdoctoral phase of 
their careers with increased confidence, they have entered into 
their teaching duties with zest and seemingly with more than 
modest success, and they have promptly become effective- par- 
ticipants in institutional affairs. Perhaps more important, many 
of them have maintained their active concern for the broad 
spectrum of higher education, have continued their reading and 
practical experimentation, and have helped bring to a number 
of campuses a broadened conception of the profession. It is 
not surprising that their considerable awareness and relative so- 
phistication with regard to academic matters has tended from 
their first appointment to thrust them into positions of profes- 
sional leadership, formal and informal. I should interject that 
this has apparently not hampered their growth as scientists, for 
their publication record attests to continuing research activity. 

The value of the seminar is not limited to its effects upon 
the students. The reading and debating that is good for them 
helps maintain the elasticity of my pjofessorial arteries, and 



their younger view helps me see the academic world through 
less presbyopic eyes. There is evidence from time to time that 
other students and staff members are drawn into the informal 
discussions that spill over between meetings, so that the impact 
upon the attitudes and practices within the department is fairly 
general. U is gratifying that reports of what we are doing have 
infiuenced other departments to move in a similar direction, 
and it may even be that our activities have from time to time 
impinged, at least subliminally, upon the thcught processes of 
our adminiitrato'-s, to our mutual benefit. 

I cannot pretend that this type of course would be accepted 
warmly into every graduate department. V/e are fortunate 
that our students are well provided, by our -staff, with the 
teacher-scientist model. Undergraduate instruction is considered 
neither demeaning nor remote from the laboratory, and in- 
volvement in institutional affairs is the mode. In a less con- 
genial setting, **Professional Problems'' might be more of a bore 
than a pleasure to the instructor, and simply an unwelcome in- 
trusion into the graduate student's already crowded schedule. 

Under attack as never before, the university cannot survive 
unaltered. It should be no surprise to today's professor if his 
influence in the councils of change is minimal, for his training 
has made him a subject specialist; he is, in no real sense, a pro- 
fessional in higher education. It may not be too late for 
fa.culty members themselves to undertake their own remedial, 
do-it-yourself continuing education program. Perhaps our 
brightest hope, however, is to provide a more balanced back- 
ground for the professor of tomorrow. 
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